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SIR JOHN MACDONALD AND CANADIAN HISTORIANS 
I 


OHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD was born on January 11, 
1815, and died on June 6, 1891. Of the seventy-six years of 
his long life, well over half—forty-seven in all—were passed amid 
the agitations of Canadian politics. He was elected to parliament 
in 1844, when he was not yet thirty; he became a minister of the 
Crown in 1847, when he had just turned thirty-two. For over ten 
years under the system of the dual premiership which obtained in 
the old Province of Canada, he was one of the two principal 
leaders of government; and for nineteen years he was prime 
minister of the new Dominion. It is an astonishing record— 
astonishing, and, as a whole, unique. It is true that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King has been prime minister of the Dominion of Canada 
for a longer period than Sir John Macdonald. But Macdonald’s 
career of leadership stretches back beyond Confederation; and 
his record as a whole, in both the Province and the Dominion, is 
unsurpassed and probably unsurpassable. 
The very length and variety of a career which spanned so much 
of Canada’s history and touched so many of its activities pose a 
question which is, perhaps, of general interest to Canadian his- 
torians. What have we done with the man who lived for nearly 
fifty years at the centre of Canada’s political affairs and who 
dominated them for over twenty-five? What have we done with 
the five hundred volumes of his papers which lie in the Archives 
at Ottawa, with the monumental mass of government docu- 
ments, parliamentary debates, newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, 
memoirs, and autobiographies which record his multifar. sus activi- 
ties in neutral, complimentary, or abusive terms? It seems a fair 
question to ask—a reasonable test to apply to Canadian historiog- 
raphy. How do Canadian historians measure up to it? It may 
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be that, in an effort to answer this question, we shall.come upon 
certain qualities, or characteristic features, of Canadian historical 
writing which are worthy of critical reflection. 

There are, to begin with, two curious and unexpected facts to 
be noticed about the biographical literature on Macdonald. In 
the first place, there is not very much of it; and in the second place, 
what there is is not new, but relatively old. In the years im- 
mediately preceding and following Macdonald’s death, when his 
career was at its end and his reputation at its apogee, there 
appeared several biographies of him, written with little concern 
for form, and in a spirit of uncritical laudation, of which the best, 
by long odds, because at least it was based upon the documents, 
was Sir Joseph Pope’s two-volume study. These were followed, 
after a long interval, by Sir George Parkin’s volume in the 
original ‘‘Makers of Canada”’ series; and this in tu:a, after a 
further and longer interval, by Mr. W. S. Wallace’s short bio- 
graphical sketch. There the procession ended. It ended, curiously 
and incomprehensibly, in the middle nineteen-twenties, at the 
very moment when historical scholarship in Canada was already 
launched upon a sustained and comprehensive attack on the 
problems of Canadian history. And it has not been resumed. 
The thirty years from 1918 to 1948 have witnessed a minor revo- 
lution in the study of Canadian history; but they have added 
very little to the biographical literature on Sir John Macdonald. 

This is not to say, of course, that the work of these years has 
contributed nothing to our knowledge of Macdonald’s career, or 
to our understanding of his personality. Within limits, it has 
done both. During the last twenty years the Macdonald Papers 
in Ottawa have been raided by a small company of scholars for all 
sorts of purposes, and in pursuit of all kinds of themes—national 
and regional, political, constitutional, military, and economic. 
But the interest of these scholars in Macdonald has been secon- 
dary, not primary, and sometimes even accidental. They have, 
so to speak, walked all round Macdonald without troubling to 
look at him. They have taken him for granted, mainly because 
they were preoccupied with other matters, partly because they 
assumed that they knew all about him anyway. Almost nothing 
has been done to examine, correct, or justify the traditional picture 
of Macdonald—the picture, half legend and folk-lore, of the easy- 
going, pleasure-loving, and none too scrupulous opportunist, who 
survived a half-century of political conflict by means of a dubious 
series of compromises, appeasements, and reconciliations. 
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Now there may be a single, simple, and sufficient explanation 
for these calm assumptions and this evident neglect. Canadian 
history, even when it is regarded as a part of the history of either 
the British Empire or the North American continent, is possibly a 
parochial, not to say limited, theme. It attracts a few enthusiastic 
scholars; but their number will never be very large; and, though 
their work has acquired a certain popularity at the present 
moment, both publishers and public have not shown a great deal 
of interest in it in the past, and may possibly show as little in the 
future. All this may be enough, and more than enough, to account 
for the slow and uneven progress of Canadian historical research, 
for the unaccountable gaps and lamentable omissions in Canadian 
historical literature. Possibly. And yet the explanation seems 
somehow unsatisfactory. It explains too much or too little. It 
has little light to throw upon the direction and the character of 
the work which has actually been produced. Perhaps it is worth- 
while to pursue the matter a little further, to approach a little 
more closely the problem of Canadian history and Canadian his- 
torical biography in general, and of the biography of Macdonald 
in particular. 


II 


Biography is a distinct and special branch of historical writing. 


Of all branches it is perhaps most closely related to the art of the 
novel, and this in both a legitimate and an illegitimate sense. 
In a biography, as in a novel, the phases of historical development, 
the conflict of historical forces, are seen, not in generalities and 
abstractions, but concretely, in terms of a central, main character, 
a set of subordinate characters, and a series of particular situations. 
A biography may achieve the vividness and actuality of a novel; 
but, with even greater ease and frequency, it may degenerate into 
the trivial, or dull, improbability of fiction and propaganda. The 
complex facts may be cheerfully disregarded for the sake of dra- 
matic simplicity, or they may be deliberately perverted for the 
purpose of political justification. And all too frequently, there- 
fore, historical characters come to be divided into two broad 
classes; those who look like appropriate figures for melodrama, 
and those who appear to be required subjects for political 
panegyric. On the one hand, there is the light-hearted, fictional 
biography with its gaudy jacket which has been written with a 
keen eye, not so much for facts, as for sales; and on the other, 
there is the solemn work of commemoration, usually in two fat 
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funereal volumes, which looks, as Lytton Strachey observed, as if 
it had been composed by the undertaker, as the final item of his 
job. These are the two extremes of historical biography in English; 
and in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries fashionable 
practice has tended to alternate between them in certain fairly 
well-marked cycles or periods. 

Canada has never passed through these alternating phases. It 
would have been better if it had. But in this, as in so many other 
aspects of our literary development, our experience has been al- 
most entirely vicarious. It may be, of course, that we have derived 
some indirect profit from the more daring experiments of others. 
We may perhaps no longer act the part of historical undertakers 
in quite the same obvious way as when Alexander Mackenzie 
wrote his life of George Brown, or Joseph Pope composed his 
biography of Sir John Macdonald. But we still seem to lack, 
what the fictional biography might at least have taught us, a 
lively interest in character and personality. Canadian biographies 
have a formal, official air, as if they had been writter. out of the 
materials of a newspaper morgue, or from the resources of a 
library largely composed of Blue Books and Sessional Papers. In 
all too many cases, the subject remains an important Public 
Personage—in capitals—dwarfed by the circumstances of his 
‘Times,’ which are portrayed in great chunks of descriptive 
material, pitilessly detailed, and among which he drags out an 
embarrassed and attenuated documentary existence, like an un- 
substantial papier maché figure made up of old dispatches and 
newspaper files. It seems difficult for us even to make our charac- 
ters recognizably different; and as one reads through a small 
shelf-full of Canadian biographies, one is aware of a growing and 
uncomfortable sensation that one is reading about one and the 
same man. Is it possible that, even in Canada, people can actually 
be so indistinguishably alike? Is there really only one Canadian 
statesman, whose metamorphoses have merely involved a change 
of name? Or are all Canadian statesmen simply members of the 
same family, a spiritual family at any rate, with certain persistent 
and unchangeable family characteristics, and a distinguished 
hyphenated surname? Are there really biographies of Baldwin, 
Hincks, and Laurier, or are these merely lives of Robert Responsible- 
Government and Francis Responsible-Government, and Wilfrid 
Responsible-Government? 

Now this abstract and inhuman method of presentation, which 
may be called the Procedure Appropriate for the Portrayal of 
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Public Personages, is damaging enough to most historical charac- 
ters, but completely fatal to Macdonald. It is a nineteenth and 
twentieth-century historical technique; and Macdonald, though 
his entire political career lies within the reign of Queen Victoria, 
was never an exemplary and typical Victorian statesman. In 
some important ways at least, his affinities seem to lie rather with 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century than with his own 
age; and, at any rate, the materials which he left behind him are 
not, in many cases, easily susceptible of manipulation by the 
methods of the standard biography. He could, and did, make 
some great speeches; but both in the earliest and the latest periods 
of his career he was often a casual and indifferent speaker. The 
great state papers of his career were often written by others, 
notably by A. T. Galt; and, even more important, some of his 
most characteristic habits of thought and methods of action are 
traceable, if at all, through the stray hints and oblique references 
of his private letters, or of other still more scattered and fugitive 
evidence. It is difficult to make a standard biography of his life; 
Pope’s effort proved that; and, therefore, perhaps the first reason 
for the failure to grapple efficiently with Macdonald’s career lies 
in a certain immaturity of craftsmanship, which is as much 
literary as historical. 


III 


A second reason is to be found surely in the strong partisan 
tone of a good deal of Canadian historical writing. Macdonald 
was a Conservative; and throughout Canadian historiography 
there is easily discernible a stiff strain of Liberalism with a 
capital L. It would not be very difficult, and it might be amusing, 
to compile a list of Canadian historians and political scientists 
who have been editors of Liberal newspapers, cabinet ministers in 
Liberal administrations, deputy ministers, heads of boards, and 
members of Royal Commissions appointed by Liberal Govern- 
ments. In respect of the latter of these gentlemen, it is not 
necessarily implied that appointment, in their case, was a kind of 
public recognition of strict party fidelity; but, in the state in 
which Canadian politics were and perhaps still are, the evidence 
is, to say the least, suggestive. The list would not be a very short 
one; and it might be supplemented by a further list of historians 
and political scientists who have, so to speak, shared the Liberal 
ethic and contributed to the growth of the Liberal interpretation 
of Canadian history. 
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This interpretation has, in the first place, its solemn side, its 
aspect heroic and almost sacred, with prophets like Baldwin, wise 
kings like Lord Elgin, great moments of deliverance from bondage 
as with the formation of the Reform Ministry in 1848 and terrible 
plagues and tribulations as when Metcalfe and Head were sent to 
smite the chosen people. It has also its familiar and popular side; 
and it is to be hoped that what might be called the Liberal folk- 
lore of Canadian history will some day be investigated scientifi- 
cally, ashas already been done with the rhymes of Mother Goose. 
But these sagas and fairy tales are not the whole of the Grit 
interpretation of Canadian history; much of it is straightforward, 
hard-hitting journalism. There are moments when almost any 
book on Canadian affairs during the nineteenth century begins to 
sound like a string of Globe editorials; there are times when every 
treatise on external relations during the twentieth century begins 
to echo the confident ring of the leaders in the Winnipeg Free 
Press. The tone is unmistakably journalistic; and yet, curiously 
enough, it is perhaps the journalists—and particularly J. S. 
Willison—who have kept the greatest measure of detachment. 
And there are few more diverting passages in Canadian historical 
writing than the paragraphs in which the journalists, Willison and 
Dafoe, rebuke the insinuations and correct the errors of that 
eminent scholar, Dr. Oscar Douglas Skelton, Ph.D. 

Every historian must have a point-of-view; but it will be 
valuable to his readers precisely to the extent to which it escapes 
from the parochial and transitory. If it is based upon some general 
view of man and society, if it is built up in accordance with the 
rules of independent craftsmanship, if it is shaped by a strict 
theory of art, then it may be an inextinguishable source of illumi- 
nation and delight. Gibbon took his stand upon the broad, 
substantial ground of the eighteenth century, upon its values— 
moral, intellectual, and artistic—of scepticism and urbanity, of 
moderation and harmony, of symmetry and balance. Macaulay’s 
point-of-vantage was at once more exiguous and more imperma- 
nent. He was a complacent child of early nineteenth-century 
Whig politics and the early nineteenth-century Industrial Revo- 
lution. He was a Philistine, a materialist, a bigoted partisan, 
with an over-emphatic, debating style. As a political and social 
philosopher, he was damned; but what saved him was his high 
conception of the historian’s vocation and his unflagging devotion 
to the art of narrative prose. 

Canadian historians, in all too many cases, commit Macaulay’s 
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mistakes, without the excuse of his virtues. Rarely does one feel 
that they have taken their stand upon a broad, general philosophy 
and within the frame-work of a great literary tradition. They 
are apt to be parochial, contemporary, and argumentative. Even 
the ramparts of modern scholarship do not seem to have made it a 
great deal easier for them to maintain their critical judgment or 
their independence of spirit. Their values often seem to have a 
disturbingly close approximation to the planks of one of the party 
platforms of their period of study. And to view Canadian history 
through mass-produced spectacles such as these is simply a bore. 
Canadian affairs in the nineteenth century, like English affairs in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth, are interesting because they 
concern human beings confronted with human situations and 
human problems of permanent and universal importance. But to 
watch this varied and changing spectacle from one side or other 
of the House of Commons at Ottawa, with somebody nudging 
you in the ribs every second moment, is to undergo an experience 
of colossal tedium. 

This tradition of partisanship in its narrowest sense may 
derive, in part, from the relative unimportance of universities in 
Canada during the nineteenth century, and from the dominance of 
journalism and politics in Canada’s intellectual life. Nobody in 
the nineteenth century seemed to be able to do much to check this 
prevailing tendency; and one man who might have flung the whole 
weight of his considerable influence against it, failed miserably 
and completely to do so. This was Goldwin Smith. Smith, who 
had been professor of history at Oxford, enjoyed a high prestige 
at the moment when he arrived in Canada in the early eighteen- 
seventies. He possessed a genuinely lively mind, a wide range of 
knowledge, a rich experience of men and affairs, and a fluent and 
pointed style. In that atmosphere of agitated and unreasoning 
prejudice which was Canada in the eighteen-seventies and eighties, 
he might have stood up for the values of detachment, urbanity, 
and moderation. He might, if he willed, have represented civili- 
zation. A following was waiting for him, for a group of young 
men, the members of the so-called Canada First party, were 
honestly sick of the malevolence, abuse, and corruption of the 
politics of the time. But he failed them. It is not too much to 
say that he disappointed an entire generation of Canadians. 

It is true, of course, that he posed as what he might have been, 
but never was. He kept on signing his little articles with the 
pseudonym ‘‘A Bystander’; and, oddly enough, it is this con- 
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ception of him which has imposed itself upon posterity. In 
reality, nobody was ever less of a bystander than he. He was an 
intellectual partisan, a coldly furious intellectual partisan, but a 
partisan all the same, like everybody else. He was a journalist 
among other journalists, a propagandist among other propa- 
gandists, and not very different from his fellows in either category, 
except that he had a sharper pen and a longer purse than most. 
It is true that he quarrelled with both the old parties in turn, and 
it is possible that his personality was one of the main factors in 
the disintegration of Canada First. But these successive es- 
trangements by no means implied an attitude of serene and 
Olympian detachment. They simply meant that Goldwin Smith 
was a one-man party, that he was the Goldwin Smith party, to 
which he attached himself with all his petulant vanity and rancor- 
ous vindictiveness. Indeed, if he is to be distinguished from his 
fellows at all, it will probably be not by the deficiency, but by 
the excess of his partisanship. Beneath his restrained and slight- 
ly donnish exterior, there seethed and bubbled the most extra- 
ordinary mixture of venomous resentments and hatreds. Almost 
invariably —at least when he wrote of Canadian affairs—he was 
a debater, a debater who composed mainly for definite political 
occasions and for particular political purposes, a debater who al- 
ways fought to win. The points of his arguments, like small, 
flat-headed nails bought by the keg from the parliamentary de- 
bating ironmongery, are invariably nailed in with the greatest 
precision and agility; and the thoughts themselves are often as 
thin and flat and brittle, as unvarying and invariable as shingles. 
Always in reading him, one is conscious of the uneasy impression 
that some large and important consideration has been conveyed 
away, surreptitiously and with the greatest possible lack of 
ostentation, under the apparently comfortable assumption that 
its absence will never be noticed. It is like describing Niagara 
with the Horseshoe Falls left out, or painting a picture of the 
Toronto sky-line minus the Royal York Hotel. 

This ingrained disposition to partisanship has been weakened 
with time; this hard debating style has been dulled by academic 
caution, possibly to the disadvantage of Canadian prose style. 
But the old tradition lasted well into the twentieth century and 
its effects are not yet entirely dissipated. It would be too much 
to say that there are no modern biographies of Macdonald because 
there are too many Grit historians; but there is a small kernel of 
truth in the remark, and it may stand. The obvious misrepresen- 
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tation of actions, the easy imputation of unworthy motives, the 
facile condemnation based on scarcely concealed political prefer- 
ences—these transparent manoeuvres we have learnt largely, if not 
entirely, to avoid. But back of these particular biases lay a far 
more general and fundamental prepossession—a prepossession 
which, if it did not impel us to misrepresent, at least prevented 
us from understanding. We had ceased, or were ceasing, to be 
converts to party programmes; but we had fallen victims to the 
nationalist interpretation of Canadian history. 


IV 

The chief characteristic of nationalist history has been a pre- 
occupation, amounting almost to an obsession, with the twin 
achievements of Responsible Government and Dominion Status. 
And it is through this obsession that the concept of Canadian 
nationality has been largely shaped. The development of Cana- 
da’s national autonomy has been identified almost exclusively 
with the process of emancipation from British control, and the 
process of emancipation itself has been represented, all too often, 
as a continuous struggle between legitimate colonial demand and 
obscurantist imperial resistance. These interpretations have both 
narrowed and distorted our understanding of Canadian national 
growth; they have virtually eliminated one main theme in the 
history of that development and they have left the other mis- 
shapen and unconvincing. For obviously the reality of Canadian 
nationality depends as much upon the separateness of Canada in 
North America as upon its autonomy within the British Empire; 
and obviously also the winning of autonomy within the Empire 
has not been a continuous hateful struggle, but a long process of 
bargaining, adjustment, and reorganization, in which, not in- 
frequently, the initiative came from the Mother Country rather 
than from the colony. Nationalist history has, on the whole, 
shown astonishingly little interest in either of these evident facts. 
The achievement and maintenance of Canadian separateness in 
the North American continent have either been neglected or have 
been represented, in the main, as an easy and perfunctory business, 
in sharp contrast with the unending and acrimonious conflict by 
which automony within the British Empire has been achieved. 
Inevitably, therefore, ‘‘imperialism’’ was identified simply and 
exclusively with British imperialism. Other “imperialisms’’ were 
suppositious, and fictitious: British imperialism alone was horribly 
real. 
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There can be little doubt that these assumptions were central 
in the body of popular nationalist thought which was urged so 
vociferously by politicians and publicists in the period before the 
War of 1939-45. It is to be hoped that, in the near future, the 
nationalism of that era will be subjected to a curious and careful 
scrutiny, for it is an attractive subject, with lots of easily available 
evidence, since the nationalists spread themselves so copiously 
and vehemently upon the record. Obviously this analysis cannot 
be begun here; but it may at least be said that two of the frequent, 
normal, andalmost inevitable ingredients of pre-war nationalism 
were a lively dislike of Great Britain and the British Empire and a 
respectful admiration for the institutions and forms of life of the 
United States. Indeed it might be suggested that, in certain 
cases at least, nationalist feeling was not primary at all, but 
secondary and derivative—that it was, in fact, a function which 
depended for its value upon two other factors, and was almost 
invariably expressed in terms of them. 

Whatever the ultimate source of their impulses, the nationalists 
set out, with a fair degree of unanimity, to rescue Canada from 
the discredit of its all too British past and to rehabilitate it 
as a decent American community. J. W. Dafoe’s Canada: An 
American Nation (the omission of the word ‘‘North’”’ is not en- 
tirely without significance) is an example of this kind of effort, 
on a high level; and there were other and lower levels which were 
successfully reached and plumbed by the books and articles of 
the period. It began to be popular to portray the English Ca- 
nadian as a typical North American, virtually indistinguishable 
from his neighbour to the South, a little stolid perhaps, a little 
slow—slowness was, indeed, one of his few admitted distinctive 
characteristics, and it was generally agreed that he was about a 
quarter century behind the Times—but plodding bravely onward 
in his great neighbour’s wake and determined to realize his 
personality in his great neighbour’s image. It was true, to be 
sure, that his political institutions were regrettably monarchical; 
but from the time of the King-Byng controversy, there was an 
evident inclination, which became at times a determined effort, 
to republicanize these institutions in the popular imagination. In 
the autumn of 1945, when Mr. Ilsley attempted to define the 
constitutional position of the cabinet to the House of Commons, 
the resulting general discussion afforded some curious evidence as 
to just how far this process had gone. Mr. Ilsley’s constitutionally 
correct statement that “the authority of government is received 
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from the Crown” evoked strong criticism, not only from the 
opposition parties in parliament, but also from certain Liberal 
newspapers in the country. This criticism was apparently based 
upon the assumption that there was some fundamental conflict 
between the principle that the authority of government is derived 
from the Crown, and the principle that government is responsible 
to the House of Commons and the electorate; and this, in turn, 
may very well have had its origin in the more fundamental, if 
inarticulate, premise that government could not be ‘‘democratic”’ 
unless it was republican. We have'travelled a long distance since 
1867. In that year, the Fathers of Confederation struggled to 
obtain the title ‘Kingdom of Canada”; and in the decade before 
the War of 1914-18, this was still the ultimate objective of a man 
like J. S. Ewart. But nowadays, though many people at Ottawa 
are obviously tired of the word ‘‘Dominion,”’ nobody apparently 
would dream of applying the word ‘‘Kingdom” to a country 
which is in fact a monarchy. 

For historians, the most interesting feature of this whole 
movement is the effect which it may have had upon Canadian 
history. Already, of course, Canadian history was reasonably 
well adjusted to the new nationalist temper. The main staple of 
that history was the chronicle of the valiant and persistent efforts 
by which British North America had extracted Responsible 
Government and Dominion Status from a grudging and resisting 
Great Britain. This was much; but, in the new frame of mind, 
it was clearly not enough. Themes more eloquently expressive 
of Canada’s destiny in the New World were required. If the 
country was to have a typical North American future, then surely 
it must have had a typical North American past. A normal 
American community, virtually indistinguishable from the United 
States, it must have been moved by the same impulses and governed 
by the same forces as the American republic; and the two countries 
must have passed through similar tribulations and comparable 
stages of development. This chain of reasoning may not have 
been so logically worked out by Canadian historians; they may 
have been moved merely by a desire to broaden the scope of their 
research. But, in any case, there can be little doubt as to the new 
direction which was given to Canadian history. Scholars began 
to import large chunks of American history into their Canadian 
historical studies, making comparisons, pointing out resemblances, 
drawing analogies, and using terminology and concepts derived 
from American history with the greatest gusto and abandon. 
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One of the early manifestations of this new movement in Ca- 
nadian historical thought was the publication in 1927 of W. B. 
Munro’s Marfleet Lectures given at the University of Toronto on 
American Influences on Canadian Government. It became fashion- 
able, in the years that followed, to insist that Canadian politics 
was a British game played according to American rules, or an 
American game played according to British rules (I am afraid | 
have forgotten the exact form the epigram took); but evidently 
its clear implication was that though the form of the game might 
be British, its vital reality was American—American in the sense 
in which the word is used by citizens of the United States. Ideas 
such as these meant obviously a strong bias towards environ- 
mentalism; and environmental notions were still more clearly 
indicated in the amazingly ubiquitous use of the concept of the 
frontier. For a time the frontier was dragged in at every oppor- 
tunity, appropriate or otherwise. It was used to explain almost 
anything, particularly anything that was new, dynamic, and 
vaguely forward-looking. It explained Mackenzie, the rebellion, 
the Clear Grit movement; there were even times when it seemed 
that it was going to explain the entire course of Canadian Liberal- 
ism. As for the Reformers and Liberals, they became practically 
the same as Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democrats; while the 
Conservatives, on their part, were made to appear almost identical 
with Hamiltonian Federalists or with Republicans. Finally, and 
this was perhaps the most heroic effort of all, an attempt was 
occasionally made to prove that Canadian relations with the 
United States had been fairly amicable throughout, or, at any 
rate, that the main disagreement between the two countries had 
been exacerbated out of all recognition by the bunglings of British 
diplomacy. 

It is not likely that we shall ever understand Macdonald or 
his times through the uncritical use of concepts and methods of 
this kind. The balance of our historical interpretation, which may 
have stood in need of rectification a quarter century ago, has now 
clearly fallen too far on the other side. The rather simple-minded 
environmentalism of the past twenty-five years stands in obvious 
need of a careful re-examination. We should ask ourselves what 
we mean by treating the North American environment as a solid, 
undifferentiated bloc; we should pay more attention to the 
cultural baggage, to the ideas and values, of the people who de- 
veloped it; and, above all, we should begin to treat those ideas 
with some respect, without instantly rejecting about one-half of 
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them—usually the half that we do not happen to like—as fraudu- 
lent and time-serving. Sir John Macdonald lived, not in the 
twentieth, but in the nineteenth century; and the English Canada 
of his days was largely a provincial society, a section of a larger 
British community, which was still, in many important ways, a 
unity, culturally and spiritually, as well as in the realm of politics, 
diplomacy, defence, and finance. For Canadians the two capitals 
of their world were Ottawa and London; these cities were almost 
equally important to Macdonald and to those with whom he 
worked. He knew them both—lived in them both—in London, 
on one occasion, for several months; and to the end of his days 
the holiday that he enjoyed most was a trip to the capital of the 
Empire. 
D. G. CREIGHTON 

The University of Toronto. 











THE TORONTO GLOBE AND AGRARIAN RADICALISM, 
1850-67 


I 


T is well established in Canadian tradition that the Toronto 
Globe of the Confederation era spoke above all for the farmers 
of Canada West. The Globe’s constant care for the “intelligent 
yeomanry of Upper Canada”’ was repaid by the flattered members 
of that community in steadfast devotion to George Brown, his 
party and his journal. An anecdote of the time sought to illustrate 
this when it depicted a farmer of the Huron Tract replying warily 
to a remark that it was a fine day, “I can’t say till I’ve seen my 
Globe.’’ At a much later date scholarship has strengthened tra- 
dition by demonstrating that the Globe under George Brown, like 
the Clear Grit party under his leadership, was largely an expression 
of the forces of agrarian radicalism that were at work in Canada 
West in the years prior to Confederation. ‘‘For the essential 
thing,”’ one authority has said, ‘“‘about the Globe and the movement 
it led is that it represented the aspirations and the general outlook 
on life of the pioneer Upper Canadian farmer. The ‘Clear Grit’ 
party was an expression of the ‘frontier’ in our Canadian politics 
just as Jacksonian Democracy or Lincoln Republicanism was in 
the politics of the United States.’”! The Upper Canada Reform 
Convention of 1859, perhaps the most significant manifestation 
of Grittism in the two decades before Confederation, and one in 
which Brown and the Globe figured extensively, has also been 
characterized according to this view: ‘‘One cannot but be struck 
by the fact that the voice of the assembly was that of an agrarian 
democracy.... Here in truth was the essence of Jeffersonian 
philosophy springing out of the soil of Upper Canada.’ Follow- 
ing the same approach, it has been noted how consistently the 
Globe directed itself to the western agrarian interest. It turned 
away from the corrupt and ignorant mob of the cities—where 
Grits were seldom elected—to rest its faith in a broad franchise 
on the independence and native wisdom of the agricultural classes. 
It steadily championed their cause against John A. Macdonald 
and those Lower Canadian powers of darkness—Montreal big 

IF, H. Underhill, ‘Some Aspects of Upper Canadian Radical Opinion in the Decade 
before Confederation’ (Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1927, 47). 
But see also F. H. Underhill, ‘‘Some Reflections on the Liberal Tradition in Canada”’ 


(Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1946). 


2G. W. Brown, ‘‘The Grit Party and the Great Reform Convention of 1859” 
(Canadian Historical Review, Sept., 1935, 253-4). 
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business and the priest-ridden French. The Globe’s campaigns on 
behalf of the Grits, in the bitter sectional struggle for control of 
the United Province, show on analysis how strongly it stood forth 
as the protagonist of the agrarian West, whether, for example, it 
was opposing Montreal railway, banking, and tariff policies, or 
was pressing for westward expansion and the democratic principle 
of representation according to numbers, two projects which were 
both largely designed to overcome domination by Lower Canada. 
This analysis has made clear how much the Globe’s long battle 
had in common with other North American struggles between 
western agrarian elements and the commercial, financial, and 
political power of more developed eastern regions. Here, it seems, 
was another case of west versus east, farmer versus financier, rural 
democracy versus urban privilege. 

One can scarcely question the essential validity of this well 
established interpretation of the Globe’s opinions and activities. 
And yet if followed too narrowly it may tend to obscure other 
significant characteristics of the Globe and the movement it repre- 
sented. The wholly “agrarian approach,” if one may so call it, 
needs qualification. To explain the complex opinions of the 
Globe even generally in terms of the outlook and aspirations of 
pioneer farmers is to overemphasize one aspect of the journal 
and to neglect or misconceive other aspects of considerable 
importance. For instance, it would be unwise to assume too 
much from a premise of agrarianism about the Globe’s attitude 
toward democracy, or its views on commerce and manufacturing 
or banking and railways. It would not be sufficient to identify 
the Globe—and George Brown himself—with the aims and inter- 
ests of a farming population. And it would be dangerous to 
accept its Liberal creed simply as an expression of frontier de- 
mocracy. Of course, cautions of this sort have not gone wholly 
unregarded. But they have had little weight in judging the policy 
of the Globe as a whole. 

Moreover, it may be questioned whether the Globe was speak- 
ing, as has been affirmed, for a ‘‘pioneer agricultural settlement.’” 
There is good reason to doubt whether this is a satisfactory 
description of the western portion of the Province of Canada, 
during the fifties and sixties of the last century, and therefore to 
doubt whether it provides the proper frame for examining the 
newspaper. In many ways the pioneer era was rapidly passing 
away in Upper Canada by 1850. Even in the western Ontario 

‘Underhill, “Some Aspects of Upper Canadian Radical Opinion,” 61. 
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peninsula, the stronghold of agrarian radicalism and a major 
source of Globe support, the fast dwindling supply of fertile wild 
land foreshadowed the disappearance of the frontier. In the next 
decade, the growth of the grain export trade, the increase in local 
commerce, the rise of towns, and the coming of the railway began 
the transformation of the western region. A scattered community 
of backwoods settlements was becoming an integrated commercial 
agricultural society, in which the business class was steadily rising 
to prominence, and through which the metropolitan pull of the 
city of Toronto was making itself felt ever more strongly. Toronto 
in 1850 was merely ‘a fair-sized commercial town,’’ mainly 
distinguished from other Upper Canadian centres by its adminis- 
trative functions and its past as a seat of government.‘ By 1867 
it was well advanced on its way to economic as well as political 
hegemony over the entire western section. Between these years 
Toronto invaded territory formerly subject to the trade of rival 
Ontario towns, spread out a railway network, became a leading 
Canadian manufacturing centre, and established capital facilities 
capable of serving a wide area. It even began to contend, on not 
too unequal terms, with the older metropolis of Montreal. One 
could scarcely suppose that the Globe would remain isolated from 
the turbulence, the aggressive self-confidence, and the grand 
designs of its native city. In fact, its own expanding influence 
throughout Upper Canada in this period may be read as one 
striking manifestation of Toronto’s rise to metropolitan status. 
The city’s press was coming to dominate the West. 

In similar fashion in politics ‘““Tory Toronto’ became the 
headquarters of Grit radicalism—not a surprising development, 
for this expression of Upper Canadian sectionalism found a natural 
focus in the rising western metropolis. In the middle fifties the 
Clear Grit agrarian movement thus fell under the control of an 
urban and professional group led by George Brown which was 
chiefly to be identified with Toronto. The many-headed, loosely 
led Clear Grit movement was gradually organized under a party 
hierarchy centred in that city. The mass of agrarian support was 
joined with influential western business interests, numbers were 
linked with economic power, and a strong sectional block was 
built up. The Globe played a major role in this process as the voice 
of the Toronto leadership, and did a good deal to put its views, 
full of care for business considerations, before the rural community. 


4D. C. Masters, The Rise of Toronto, 1850-1890 (Toronto, 1947), 2. See this work 
throughout for the rest of this paragraph, and also S. D. Clark, The Social Development 
of Canada (Toronto, 1942), 223-4. 
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The proprietor of the journal was himself far from being a member 
of the farm community. George Brown was a fairly typical 
member of the Toronto business world; and many leaders of 
Toronto business were prominent in the party which he dominated. 
Among them were William McMaster, whose extensive financial 
and mercantile interests made him the dean of Toronto business, 
John Macdonald, head of the city’s leading wholesale house, 
A. M. Smith, an urban real estate owner and one of Toronto’s 
wealthiest citizens, John McMurrich, a prominent city merchant 
and president of two insurance and investment companies, and 
W. P. Howland, one of the Howland family then outstanding in 
Toronto finance and industry. All these men appeared as Liberal 
members of the Assembly or Legislative Council in the decade 
after 1857; and all but W. P. Howland were in 1867 members of 
the party’s Central Committee (which, however, included H. S. 
Howland).® 

Brown had close business ties as well as political affiliations 
with these urban Liberals. He was one of the leading members 
of the Toronto group, captained by McMaster and including John 
Macdonald and the Howland brothers, that formed the Bank of 
Commerce in 1867 to meet the threat of a Bank of Montreal 
monopoly.’ His brother, Gordon Brown, editor of the Globe 
during much of this period, was associated with McMaster, W. P. 
Howland, and McMurrich in financing the Kennedy expedition 
“of commerce and exploration” to the Northwest in 1856;’ and 
he was again associated with them in the directorship of the North 
West Transportation Company, organized in 1858.8 George 
Brown was also affiliated with A. M. Smith and with two other 
prominent Toronto magnates, William Gooderham, Sr., and J. C. 
Worts, as a major shareholder in the Toronto Linseed Oil Manu- 
facturing Company.’ Shortly after Confederation he appeared 
with McMaster and John Macdonald in the directorate of the 
Toronto Isolated Risks and Farmers’ Insurance Company.!® His 
private holdings during the eighteen-fifties and sixties, apart from 
the most widely circulated newspaper in Canada (in 1862 it 
claimed three times the circulation of its nearest rival,)'! included a 

‘Toronto Globe, Apr. 12, 1867. 

*Ibid., Mar. 5, 1867. 

7A. Frazer, History of Ontario (2 vols., Toronto, 1907), I, 442. 

8A. Macdonnell, The North West Transportation, Navigation and Railway Company: 
Its Objects (pamphlet, Toronto, 1858). 

°Globe, May 8, 1867. 


10 Morgan's Parliamentary Companion (Toronto, 1869, 1874). 
NGlobe, Aug. 19, 1862. 
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large amount of speculative real estate, lumber workings, saw 
mills, a cabinet factory, a village, and oil lands in the heart of the 
western oil-boom districts of Kent and Lambton.'’® From the 
material interests of its proprietor alone, it would seem to be safer 
to identify the Globe with the Toronto business man than with the 
pioneer farmer. Without swinging to this other extreme, how- 
ever, it does become necessary to consider the journal with 
reference to the growth of western business generally and of 
Toronto business in particular. To put it simply, the Globe's 
dealings with ‘“‘urbanism”’ must be treated no less than its dealings 
with agrarianism. 

The fact that the Globe had these diverse interests does not 
necessarily imply any contradiction in its views. One need not 
look for any inevitable conflict between urban and agrarian inter- 
ests in Canada West during this stage of transition from the 
frontier era. Instead, dividing lines between town and country 
were somewhat blurred. Prosperous Toronto citizens turned from 
their offices to practical farming, as did George Brown on his 
Bow Park stock-breeding farm, and not to golf clubs or summer 
homes in beautiful but barren Muskoka. Wealthy farmers like 
the prominent Clear Grit, Joseph Gould, invested in banking, 
railway promotion, and new factories in or about the towns." In 
general, as in the case of Winnipeg and the prairie West in a later 
age, the farming populace and the local business community that 
lived by its trade shared many important points of view, particu- 
larly in opposition to outside metropolitan forces which sought to 
dominate the whole region. Accordingly, in Upper Canada of the 
Confederation era one could find an “agricultural interest’’ repre- 
senting the West as a whole in its struggle against Lower Canadian 
domination, but made up of both urban and agrarian elements. 
Its prevailing tone might be that of an agricultural society. Its 
leadership would come largely from town-dwellers, commercial 
and professional men, and well-to-do farmers with close ties with 
the urban world of business. 

In this context, the Globe might speak generally on behalf of 
the western farming classes; but it would look specifically to the 
interests of the leaders of western agricultural society, which 
involved a good deal of concern for matters of commercial sig- 
nificance outside the ken of the ordinary farmer. Approaching 
the journal by way of agrarianism and frontier democracy ob- 


127bid., Aug. 18, 1857, Apr. 26, 1865. See also Kentiana (Chatham, 1939), 99-100. 
B\V. H. Higgins, The Life and Times of Joseph Gould (Toronto, 1887). 
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scures the significance of its constant care for business affairs. 
The final picture of the Globe should not be that of an agrarian 
radical oracle making common cause, on occasion, with the 
essentially foreign world of Toronto business; but rather one of 
an urban Liberal newspaper seeking to carry its viewpoint to the 
rural masses—and generally succeeding. 


I] 


The “‘urban”’ view of the Globe may be illustrated by specific 
reference to its attitude toward leading issues of the mid-century 
decades in Canada. There were two closely related issues which 
played an important part in the sectional conflict of the period: 
the value of the Union of the two Canadas and the significance 
of the St. Lawrence transportation system, on which the Union 
so largely rested. The agrarian and business communities of 
the West had somewhat different interests in these questions. 
Western business men and western farmers formed one front in 
opposing Lower Canadian attempts to exploit the St. Lawrence 
route at Upper Canada’s cost, whether by preferential tariffs or 
Grand Trunk schemes; but the western business man was more 
closely concerned than was the farmer with the meaning of that 
route for the trade of Upper Canada, more concerned with main- 
taining unhampered communications down the St. Lawrence to 
the sea, and, therefore, more aware of the commercial value of the 
Union. The western farmer was not so strongly affected by these 
considerations of trade; union or separation, he thought, his 
wheat would still go to market. Visions of ‘‘the commercial 
empire of the St. Lawrence’’ were not for him. The “Erie ditch”’ 
would serve his purpose well enough. On the other hand, although 
the mercantile community of Canada West had ties with New 
York and the Erie route, and did not intend to sacrificet his al- 
ternative system of trade for complete subservience to a Montreal- 
St. Lawrence monopoly, it was essentially still complementary to 
Montreal. Its investment in trade by the St. Lawrence was real; 
so were its fears that a separate French province unfriendly to 
English commerce might erect interprovincial trade barriers. The 
western farming community could—and did to a very large 
degree—agitate for dissolution of the Union as a way out of the 
sectional problem. The western business community could only 
view the prospect of losing the unity of the St. Lawrence with 
deep misgivings. Toronto in particular would have been affected. 
Success in the city’s efforts to control its own trade did not lie in 
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cutting ties with Montreal to become wholly dependent on those 
with New York. Moreover, on the positive side, the Upper 
Canadian merchant stood to gain a good deal if the long enduring 
dream of the St. Lawrence continental empire could be realized 
in that era when the great American plains were being peopled. 
Trade between the plains and the sea by way of the St. Lawrence 
system would pass through Upper Canada’s waterways, railways, 
and towns. Toronto again would be particularly affected as a 
main junction point between the routes east and west. In the 
eighteen-fifties and sixties, Toronto business men, fully conscious 
of these possibilities, were striving to improve the city’s transpor- 
tation facilities, with the warmest support of the Globe. 

In fact, the Globe’s whole stand on the significance of the St. 
Lawrence route and the value of the Union expressed its under- 
standing of mercantile interests. It repeatedly stressed the com- 
mercial meaning of the unity of the St. Lawrence for Canada, and 
it steadily argued for the maintenance of union in the face of a 
powerful movement for separation springing mainly from the 
storm centre of Grit agrarianism, the peninsula of western Ontario. 
George Brown himself summarized the Globe’s position when in 
1856 he told a large rural audience, ‘‘the magnificent chain of 
inland seas stretching through both provinces from Lake Superior 
to the Atlantic almost forbid the idea of separation.’ During 
the eighteen-fifties, the Globe actually fought a major battle 
within the Grit party against the forces of separation, which can 
broadly be interpreted as a struggle by the urban leaders of an 
agrarian movement to bring their followers in line with the inter- 
ests of the leadership. The Globe’s ultimate solution of the 
sectional problem, federation of the two Canadas, was put forward 
as a means of saving the commercial benefits of the Union while 
eliminating those features which made for discord. At the Reform 
Convention of 1859, the Clear Grits adopted as their platform a 
compromise which at least opened the door to such a federation. 
The compromise represented the victory of George Brown and 
his associates in the party leadership over the policy of outright 
separation favoured by the majority of delegates at the Convention 
(but by none east of Bowmanville) and mainly advocated by 
lesser party members from the western peninsula, the area, in 
fact, which sent the great bulk of the delegates present. The rank 
and file of the Convention of 1859, as it has been said, voiced the 


sentiments of agrarianism. But the policy established there was 
MGlobe, July 22, 1856. 
Brown, ‘“The Grit Party and the Great Reform Convention,’’ passim. 
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that of the group about Brown, which included Foley and Mowat, 
city lawyers, and McDougall and Gordon Brown of the Globe 
editorial staff. It was this group which George Sheppard, a 
leading advocate of dissolution, accused of ‘‘cooking’’ the Con- 
vention in his letters to Charles Clarke, a prominent local leader 
of the Grit organization in North Wellington, in the heart of the 
peninsula.” 

After the Convention, the Globe devoted itself to maintaining 
the victory over dissolution. Its editorial staff was instructed not 
to mention any alternative to federation in its columns.!’ Con- 
sidering the journal’s widespread influence throughout Upper 
Canada by this time, such a programme of deliberate silence must 
have done a good deal to help bury separatism. Ultimately, the 
Grits’ acceptance of the Coalition of 1864, and the greater move- 
ment for union which sprang from it, might in part be traced to 
the success of Brown and the Glode in controlling their own party 
on the question of preserving the unity of the St. Lawrence. It 
is true that their Liberal-Conservative foes argued that the Globe’s 
policy of constitutional reform (whether representation by popu- 
lation or federation) aimed specifically at the destruction of the 
existing Union. Yet the Globe always contended in reply that 
constitutional reform was necessary to save the Union from an 
impossible situation that only created sectional discord, and did 
so especially because the Liberal-Conservative government used 
one-half of the United Province to control the other half.1% With- 
out forgetting the Globe's inflammatory views on racial and religious 
issues, one must recognize that it did not create the sectional 
conflict, which lay in the nature of the Union; and it seems fair 
to say that it had some grounds for its contentions in this regard. 
At any rate, the Globe’s campaign on behalf of the Union, against 
separatism in Upper Canada, began early in the eighteen-fifties 
and went on consistently until the success already noted was 
achieved at the close of the decade. 

In 1851, the Globe condemned the “‘senseless, suicidal agitation 
for repeal of the Union.’'* The Union, it said, was necessary to 
Upper Canada which was cut off from the seaboard, in order that 
the western import and export trade might be carried on effective- 
ly; moreover, the Union allowed Canada to develop a great system 

Public Archives of Ontario, Clarke Papers, G. Sheppard to C. Clarke, Oct. 27, 
1859, Nov. 27, 1859. 

“Ibid, G. Sheppard to C. Clarke, Nov. 27, 1859. 


'sSce Globe, Nov. 24, 1860, Aug. 17, 1855 (weekly). 
'Thid., Feb. 11, 1851. 
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of internal improvements and enhanced her prestige and credit 
abroad.?° These are surely the arguments of commerce. In part 
they were directed against certain agrarian radicals then pressing 
for dissolution, members of a group at that time scorned by the 
urban Globe as the ‘‘Clear Grits.’”” However, by 1855, Brown and 
the Grits were being driven together by their common hostility to 
Conservative and Lower Canadian domination. Thereafter, the 
Globe could hardly find it politic to call dissolution ‘‘suicidal’’ 
when it was strong in the very area and in the very party which it 
was striving to control. It came to admit separation as a last 
resort, if all else failed; but it proceeded to stress another remedy, 
representation by population. And this was postulated on main- 
taining the Union?!—or why seek it so long and so hard when 
dissolution would cut the Gordian knot? At the same time as the 
Globe pressed for representation by population, it embarked on 
propaganda for the Union. In a series of articles in the summer of 
1855, the newspaper reiterated that separation would put Upper 
Canada’s trade “at the mercy of Brother Jonathan and Jean 
Baptiste,’’ would close free access to the sea and leave the St. 
Lawrence route under ‘“‘an ennervated and unambitious race.’ 
Not a cordial approach to Canadian unity, but, considering the 
prejudices of the Globe’s western constituents, no doubt politically 
sound. Brown himself elaborated this theme at a Reform rally a 
few weeks later, after a Grit member of the Assembly had advo- 
cated prompt dissolution if representation by population could 
not be immediately secured: 
I cannot think that it would be statesmanlike, because Upper Canada representatives 
of the hour are traitors to their cause, to yield up forever the solid advantages 
obtained by the present union of the Canadas. I could fancy that if a dissolution 
were accomplished today that ten years hence we would look back with astonish- 
ment at the utter imbecility of 1,300,000 Anglo-Saxons in Upper Canada, and 
300,000 in Lower Canada, frightened by some 700,000 Frenchmen into surrendering 
forever the noble St. Lawrence and all the fertile land it traverses to the domination 
of Popish priestcraft. (Cheers) For one, sir, I will never be a party to such a 
transaction until every other remedy has failed.” 

In 1858, however, the unhappy collapse of ‘“‘His Majesty’s 
Most Ephemeral Government,” the Brown-Dorion ministry, 

2°Tbid., Feb. 19, 1852. 

21Jbid., June 28, 1855, Brown rejected dissolution as ‘ruinous and wrong’’ and 
sought ‘‘a genuine legislative union”’ through representation by population. Letter to 


L. Holton, Jan. 29, 1858, in A. Mackenzie, The Life and Speeches of the Hon. George 
Brown (Toronto, 1882), 194. 

22Globe, June 28, 1855. See also June 13, 1855, July 27, 1855 (weekly) and Aug. 
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carried with it the hopes of soon obtaining representation by 
population. Then the Globe cast about for a new way to save the 
Union, and came up with federation. Even before the tragi- 
comedy of the Brown-Dorion Government, George Brown had 
expressed in parliament a “‘conviction that the Union could be 
better wrought on the federal principle than on the present 
system’’; and in the same speech, it might be noted, he declared 
that he had always believed the Union to be a great and states- 
manlike measure and the concept of the bond of the St. Lawrence a 
noble one.** It is true that for a few months in 1859 the Globe, 
in a mood of confusion and angry frustration, did play with the 
idea of dissolution. But this was during George Sheppard's brief 
sojourn on the Globe's editorial staff, and he may well have written 
the ‘‘dissolutionist”’ articles. In any case, gradually through that 
year the federal solution was worked out in the Globe’s pages; and 
one may suppose that the lead in this direction came from the 
proprietor himself. At least, towards the end of 1859, Sheppard 
was complaining to Clarke that his opinions were being ignored in 
editorial conferences, that George Brown meant to overcome the 
“extreme views” of the separatists, and that he would have to 
resign.” Certainly, once the federal solution had been clearly 
evolved, the Globe flung itself with missionary fervour into con- 
verting the Grit party to the new doctrine, with the results ob- 
served in the Convention of 1859. In George Brown’s speech at 
that gathering, which so effectively mustered the arguments in 
favour of federation, it is worth noting that the appeal, to reasons 
of commerce which had defended the Union appeared once more: 
‘‘And this fact can never be lost sight of in the argument—that 
the scheme of the committee [federation] would secure us free 
access to the Ocean, and every facility for trading with Lower 
Canada—while Dissolution would place us in both respects, to a 
certain extent, at the mercy of Lower Canada. Are you content 
to hand over control of the St. Lawrence—to have customs officers 
stopping our railroad cars and our steamers at certain points in 
their downward journey and overhauling all the passengers as if 
entering a foreign country?’’® The Convention was persuaded 
not to hand over the St. Lawrence. In so deciding, it once again 
defined a common front for western sectionalism. Yet in seeking 
this front, it should be clear how steadily the Globe had been 
looking to business interests. 


*Jbid., July 21, 1858. 
*Clarke Papers, Nov. 27, 1859, Dec. 4, 1859. 
26Globe, Nov. 16, 1859. 
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Furthermore, the Globe’s opinions on the potentialities of the 
St. Lawrence system expressed more of the merchant’s dream of a 
western commercial empire than the restricted outlook of back- 
country farmers. The journal indeed agreed with the farmers 
that ‘“‘the free and healthy competition at present carried on 
between the American and Canadian routes’? should not be 
interfered with by tariff measures or bounties aiming at a St. 
Lawrence monopoly. Western business men would have largely 
endorsed that too. But, voicing a ‘“‘sincere desire for the pros- 
perity of the St. Lawrence and all those connected with its trade,” 
the Globe advocated further works to improve that system, lower 
tolls on the canals, and, subsequently, the building of railways to 
facilitate the flow of traffic.2* Nor were these improvements to be 
made solely within Canada West. The Globe also supported a 
St. Lawrence-Lake Champlain canal to divert trade from the 
Erie route;’ and this in 1855, by which time the Liberal- 
Conservative coalition was well established in office and the charge 
that it was levying a toll on Upper Canada to support Montreal’s 
trade was often being heard in the West. The journal voiced its 
belief, too, in the innate superiority of the St. Lawrence route 
over the Erie, predicting that “there is no doubt that the great 
bulk of western produce must come by it.’*® It described the 
vast potential trade of the American prairies which might be 
secured to Canada by the St. Lawrence system. However, 
gradually it became clear that the supposed advantages of a 
‘natural’ route over the “‘artificial’’ Erie system (to a convinced 
free trader like the Globe, the former adjective virtually implied 
advantages) would not automatically win the American western 
trade for Canada. Then the Globe put its faith in a plan for 
steamship navigation in an unbroken line from lake-head to the 
sea, believing that the advantages of the modern “‘screw steamer”’ 
over canal barges and paddlewheelers would accrue to the broad 
waterways of the St. Lawrence.*! 

Yet an alternative to the prospects of American western 
commerce increasingly intrigued the Globe: the British Northwest 
might supply all the trade that the St. Lawrence route could 
handle. The opening of the Northwest was a project which 
offered at least as much to the western business man as to the 


27Tbid., July 10, 1852. 
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2{bid., Mav 12, 1855. 
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western farmer. That fact was well recognized in the city of 
Toronto. For example, in December, 1856, the Toronto Board of 
Trade, under the presidency of W. P. Howland, took the lead in 
pressing for an inquiry into the Hudson’s Bay Company’s title 
to the western lands. The Globe, which had been urging this 
course of action, warmly praised the Board of Trade.” ‘“Toronto,”’ 
it said, “‘is better fitted by its situation than any other place to 
be the depot of the business of that country.’”** The connexions 
between Gordon Brown, the editor of the journal, and Toronto 
business men who led in plans for opening the Northwest have 
already been noted. In fact, it is evident that the Globe in its 
well-known agitation for the acquisition of the Northwest had in 
mind the interests of western business as well as the land-hunger 
of the farmers. Westward expansion, besides meaning new farm- 
land and increased population to swamp Canada East, meant 
gaining a rich new trade: ‘“The wealth of 400,000 miles of territory 
will flow through our waters and be gathered by our merchants, 
manufacturers and agriculturalists. ... Every article of European 
manufacture, every pound of tropical produce will pass through 
our stores.... Our cities will be centres of its business and 
education, its health and refinement.’’** Here present-day western 
agrarianism might regard the Globe less as a sympathetic echo 
from an older agrarian community than as the prophetic voice of 
modern Ontario, looking forward to dominion over the people of 
the great plains. The newspaper pointed out the future market 
for manufactures in the Northwest; it urged that the Upper 
Canadian canals be enlarged for the great western carrying trade 
which would surely come.** It envisioned Toronto as ‘‘the great 
entrepét between the east and the west,”’ exchanging the products 
of the prairies and the mines of Lake Superior for imported goods.*’ 
It even sought to arouse Montreal’s interest in western expansion, 
recalling the great days of the North West Company and the fur 
trading empire built on the St. Lawrence,** and predicting, as 
later history proved, that once again the trade of the Northwest 
would continue by the St. Lawrence to the city that dominated 
the great river. Toronto could be the entrepét between east and 
west; but as for the imperial city, Montreal, ‘‘the chief gains of 


J bid., Dec. 4, 1856. 

J bid., Dec. 13, 1856. 
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of the extension of western and north-western trade must go to 
the meeting place of ocean and river navigation.’’*® 

The Globe’s comprehension of a St. Lawrence commercial 
empire—as it actually came to be, over the Canadian, not the 
American West—reveals once again that its outlook took in more 
than the concerns of western agrarianism. Another illustration 
of this fact lies in its ardent support of free trade, although this 
was certainly a policy strongly favoured by the farmers of Upper 
Canada. ‘Let it never be forgotten,’”’ the Globe said, ‘‘that the 
Agricultural interest is the one great interest of our country; and 
that while it prospers there cannot be serious trouble.’’*® Ac- 
cordingly, the journal opposed protection for manufactures, be- 
cause Canada was “‘a farmer’s produce exporting country” and a 
protected home market would only raise the farmer's costs of 
production and hinder him in competing in the world market.” 
Yet this attitude was no different from that of western business 
men who lived by the prosperity of agriculture. It would be 
wrong to assume that, because some agitation for the protection 
of home industry could be found in Upper Canada during the 
Confederation era, the business community of the day should be 
identified with protection. If anything, the major and well 
established commercial interests, the wholesalers and importers, 
opposed the protectionist schemes of the newer manufacturing 
element. One might point to the protectionist movement of 1870, 
where the commercial leaders of Toronto largely ranged them- 
selves against the industrialists. In a meeting of that year 
arranged among representatives of big Toronto firms to discuss 
protection, A. R. McMaster, nephew of William McMaster and 
himself high in the governance of McMaster interests, repudiated 
the protectionist trend; while J. G. Worts, whose name is almost 
identified with the rise of Toronto, asserted that Canada had 
progressed by adhering to free trade and should not abandon it.*” 
George Brown said somewhat the same thing when he told 
the Reform Convention of 1857 that free trade “‘lies at the roots 
of our commercial progress.’ 

Moreover, the Globe's attacks on government fiscal policies 
which deviated from free trade were repeatedly couched in terms 
of the effects of these measures on the commercial interest of 


*°Jbid., Feb. 3, 1863. 

*Tbid., Sept. 10, 1857. 
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Upper Canada. In 1853, it attacked a tariff bill giving a preference 
to the St. Lawrence route, claiming that the preference ‘‘was 
introduced into the bill in order that our [Upper Canada’s] trade 
might be destroyed—that it might pass into the hands of the 
merchants and forwarders of Quebec and Montreal.’’** In 1859, 
it condemned a similar plan because it aimed, “‘to secure to 
Montreal importers in a single year the command of western 
markets; inflicting injury on every merchant of Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, and London.... The trade of this section will be crushed, 
its energy paralyzed.’** The Globe’s opposition to preferential 
duties, then, was not solely an agrarian policy. Similarly, its 
opposition to protection for manufacturing did not mean that it 
thought only of an agricultural economy for Upper Canada. 
Instead it felt that Canada was not in a safe position as a staple- 
producing country dependent on external markets, and needed 
pursuits ‘‘less variable, liable to fewer fluctuations, and which 
besides would give employment to a greater number of hands in 
proportion to the capital invested.’ Consequently, beyond its 
Cobdenite free trade dogmas, the Globe sought to promote 
“natural” industrial development, in which it included textiles, 
paper, shoes, and machinery‘’7—and even locomotives, since 
British and American engines built for the Grand Trunk had 
proved “how inferior they were to those of home manufacture.’’** 
It urged greater Canadian participation in world industrial exhi- 
bitions in order to attract foreign capital, and to this end sought a 
government grant for entries in the London Exhibition of 1862, 
for it would be “disgraceful” if Canada did not take part.*® 
Remarking on “abundant capital” in 1865, it pointed to new fields 
of investment in mining and manufacturing;°*® and from time to 
time painted bright pictures of Lake Superior iron and copper 
resources, or, in the early eighteen-sixties, of the oil fields in the 
western peninsula.” 

But the Globe's chief concern for the development of industry 
was to see it grow in the city of Toronto. ‘‘There can be no 
question,” it said, ‘‘that the growth of the city of Toronto... 
depends almost exclusively on the facilities which can be offered 

“[bid., Apr. 30, 1853. 
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for the establishment of manufactures.’’** Hence the city corpo- 
ration should lease idle land to manufacturers at low rates. The 
Globe rejected the concept of Toronto as an agricultural capital 
and instead envisaged the city as the commercial and industrial 
metropolis of Upper Canada.* It observed that the local farming 
population did at one time provide the city with much of its 
business, but this retail trade was slowly shrinking, thanks to 
railways, as village merchants took it over. But the wholesale 
trade and manufacturing had no such limits; their customers 
were all over the province and would buy at whatever centre 
supplied the best range of goods and the most liberal terms; and 
these depended on the wealth and enterprise of each town. To- 
ronto needed more of the wealth and enterprise which would come 
with manufacturing, if she were to gain control of the provincial 
market. ‘‘Toronto needs manufactures to make her great.’ 
Here in the “‘agrarian’’ Globe was a perfect slogan for rising Toronto 
business. 

The Globe’s constant attention to the interests of Toronto can 
also be seen in its concern with the development of the city’s 
transportation facilities. Toronto was to plan itself as a port 
‘“‘not only for the provincial marine but for the mercantile marine 
of the empire,’ and build ships and a drydock to prepare for the 
flood of commerce that would come if the city realized its position 
as the key to the West.*® The chief task, however, in improving 
Toronto’s communications lay in the building of railways: ‘““There 
is no question that Toronto is destined to be the great emporium 
of imported goods in western Canada, that its establishments will 
outnumber those of all other cities in number and importance; 
but the opening of railways will do more than this—it will make 
our city the great exporting harbour of Lake Ontario.’ This 
was written in 1855, at the height of the Canadian railway boom; 
and the Globe then was thoroughly railway minded. In that year 
it hailed the opening of the Toronto-Hamilton link of the Great 
Western and the Grand Trunk’s extension from the east into the 
city, since these two lines would overcome Hamilton’s advan- 
tageous position as a wholesale centre for the western peninsula. 
In fact, Toronto could make the whole of Upper Canada its 
hinterland by building railways.*’ For this purpose, the Globe 

Globe, Feb. 17, 1862. 
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supported the Great Western, calling it ‘‘a brilliant success.’’** In 
the east, it suggested a ‘‘North-East Railroad’”’ to divert to Toronto 
the trade going to the eastern towns of Upper Canada;** and in 
the north it looked to Toronto’s first and very own railroad, the 
Northern, both to bring the through traffic of the prairie West 
and to extend Toronto’s hinterland to the northern limits of the 
province. Many articles appeared in the Globe from 1852 on, 
defending “the Great Northern Route” from ‘‘a good deal of 
scepticism.’*’ The newspaper described the benefits the Northern 
would bring to Toronto, ‘‘... when a large proportion of the 
produce of the prairies, the copper of Lake Superior, and the 
manufactures and imported goods of the Atlantic cities will pay 
dues in our harbour and be forwarded by the labour of our rail- 
waymen—when the traveller from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 

. . will pause in our city to observe its condition and gain strength 
for his onward journey.’ 

The height of the Globe’s railway fever, however, came in 
December, 1855, when a great “‘Railway Celebration’’ was held 
in Toronto upon the opening of the Toronto-Hamilton branch of 
the Great Western. The Globe was filled with civic pride: ‘‘The 
mercantile community of Toronto and those who will share in 
their prosperity consider that the construction of the Toronto and 
Hamilton Railway is to be to them a great benefit, and they 
desire to mark their sense of it in a way which will... serve as a 
memorial event.... As to the expense, we imagine if the people 
of Toronto see fit to spend twenty thousand pounds instead of ten 
thousand dollars in an entertainment, it is nobody’s business. . 
Toronto is too large a place in the estimation of its own citizens 
to permit them to do anything in a shabby or mean manner.’ 
George Brown spoke at the ensuing celebrations. He said, “‘if 
there is a country or a city that have reason to be grateful because 
railways are brought into operation, it is Canada and the city of 
Toronto,’’"™ 

This wholly favourable view of railways seems a far cry from 
agrarian radical attacks on them as extravagant instruments of 
corrupt city finance. Yet the Globe very definitely took the latter 
line with regard to the Grand Trunk Railway. How can one 
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reconcile the two sides of its railroad policy? In the first place, 
by noting that the Globe's friendly feeling was for railways which 
benefited Toronto; in the second, that its unfriendly feeling, to 
put it mildly, for the Grand Trunk, was for what seemed its mis- 
management and corruption, especially when it benefited 
Montreal at Upper Canada’s expense." From the first, both 
Brown and the Globe had wanted a trunk line through Canada. 
In 1851, the newspaper said that ‘‘we are clearly in favour of 
building the road from Quebec to the St. Clair at all hazards,’’® 
though shortly afterwards it objected to the cost of the proposed 
measures, and, in 1852, thought that Canadian capital should 
build the line. In 1854, Brown was well advanced in his attacks 
on the Grand Trunk, but he declared that he would support the 
granting of aid to ensure the continuance of construction. 
Commenting on this, the Globe explained that Brown had opposed 
the agreement with Jackson and Company as “pregnant with 
evil,’ but now that the public credit was pledged to them, felt it 
his duty to see the railway go forward.’ The pattern of approving 
the line but attacking its management was continued in the 
following years. The Globe’s vendetta against the Grand Trunk, 
therefore, was not inconsistent with its general zeal for railways, 
which may have lessened with the passing of the railway fever in 
the depression after 1857, but which was permanently linked to 
broad designs for commercial expansion. Thus in 1867 it was 
advocating the latest Toronto railway project, a line to reach 
Grey and Bruce, the westernmost part of the peninsula, saying 
that, “‘it is of great importance to the people of Toronto that some 
road to Grey and Bruce be built as soon as possible.’’** The 
Globe was still concerned with railways that were in the interests 
of Toronto. 

The Globe also looked to Toronto business interests in its 
attitude to financial questions; and the ‘‘Silver Nuisance’’ contro- 
versy of 1865 supplies a most revealing example of this. In that 
year, depreciated American silver coin was flooding into Canada 
because it was still being accepted there at face value. The 
consuming public and the retailers were quite content to buy 
their goods with silver at par; the ultimate loss fell on the whole- 
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salers and the large business men who accumulated the depreciated 
money. Accordingly, the business leaders in the large towns 
began a movement to accept American silver only at a 4 per cent 
discount. In Toronto, the Board of Trade made such a recom- 
mendation, and the chief business houses one by one began to 
put it into effect. But the retail merchants held out, and a popular 
counter-movement for “‘silver at par”’ grew up in the city. In the 
ensuing controversy of February and March, 1865, the Globe 
wholeheartedly supported the major business group and the silver- 
at-discount cause, backing it with many a learned disquisition on 
“sound finance’ in the best tradition of classical economics. It 
rejected any solution which would “artificially” fix the value of 
silver when its real value had fallen: “‘If we could only get the idea 
out of the heads of people that there is something transcendental, 
mysterious, supernatural about the fluctuations in the currency, 
we should render an essential service to the country; because 
then we should soon ensure the conviction that gold, silver or 
copper coin will not, do what you like, legislate as you will, pass 
for more than their real value without creating loss. But while 
the habit is persisted in, of treating the metal dollars as removed 
above the laws of supply and demand which regulate other 
marketable commodities, confusion must be the inevitable re- 
sult.’’®® The Globe noted that Toronto’s trade was controlled by 
forty or fifty business men, and addressed itself to them, asserting 
that if they would all adopt the silver discount, the lesser men 
would be forced to do the same.”’ It briefly advised its agrarian 
constituents not to deal with retailers taking silver at par, and 
went on to spend its efforts in the cause of the Toronto Board of 
Trade. On March 16, it was able to announce that all the banks, 
all the insurance companies, all the wholesale merchants but two, 
all the main downtown retailers and “the chief employers of 
workmen” were discounting silver. These constituted the core 
of Toronto business. The way in which the Globe identified itself 
with them was exhibited by its reaction to a mass meeting of 
March 20, which passed a resolution in favour of silver at par. 
This, the Globe said, merely ‘‘afforded ample proof of the difficul- 
ties of making the general public understand the details of a 
currency question.’ The ‘‘absurdities’’ of the silver-at-par en- 
thusiasts had been “eagerly swallowed by a gaping crowd.” It 
was no atmosphere for speeches on ‘‘sound principles of finance,” 
®*Tbid., Feb. 14, 1865. 
Tbid., Feb. 18, 1865. 
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such as the able one by Mr. Worts: “No banker, merchant, broker 
or general dealer spoke in favour of taking money at more than its 
value. They were all mechanics, with one exception, whose 
dealings do not enable them to see and understand the evils of 
the system which we have been pursuing.’’”' As the Globe prophe- 
sied, the opinion of this meeting had no effect. By the end of the 
month, the power of the discounting group had settled the question 
in their favour. But the interesting point is that, throughout the 
“Silver Nuisance,” the newspaper had thought it worthwhile to 
endorse so vigorously the stand of Toronto big business. 

The Globe's interest in the financial concerns of the business 
world appeared again in regard to the question of usury, wherein 
Brown and his journal stood for ‘‘free trade in money”’ against 
Lower Canadian opposition and against Some opposition in Upper 
Canada, including elements of Grittism. Brown succeeded in 
having a bill of his own passed in parliament in 1853 which 
amended the usury laws of the province so as virtually to repeal 
them, since the legal rate of interest was raised so high that it 
did not normally restrict the investment of capital. However, 
through the years that followed there were repeated attempts to 
lower the legal interest rate, based on wide French Catholic 
support. In Brown’s steady fight against these efforts, we find 
him making strange allies in parliament, including John A. Mac- 
donald, Galt, Rose, and other representatives of Montreal finance. 
The Globe, of course, echoed Brown’s pronouncements. It ob- 
jected to the usury laws because they turned capital from in- 
vestment in Canada and sent it to the United States. Brown 
said the same thing: “If this country is to take its stand as a 
commercial community, if we are to develop our natural resources, 
if we mean to carry on great enterprises, individual as well as 
collective, private as well as public, we can only secure these 
objects by putting our citizens on the same sound footing as our 
neighbours.’’*? Here was the argument of the capitalist and 
investing group as opposed to the debtor classes in Canada—and 
they are often identified in North America with the agrarian 
community. When opponents of Brown spoke on behalf of the 
debtors and specifically for the farmers, claiming that they must 
be protected by fixed low interest rates, he simply replied that 
legal enactments could not do it, and went on to stress the needs 
of capital.’* The Globe followed by condemning the ‘‘old fogey- 
1Jbid., Mar. 22, 1865. 
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ism’’ of those who defended the ‘‘poor borrowers,” and recom- 
mended to them “‘a little work on political economy by Miss 
Harriet Martineau.”"* As for the argument pressed in the 
Assembly in 1860, that the farmer could not afford the current 
interest rate of 8 per cent: “. .. let him not borrow at all if he 
cannot pay what the owner demands. Why should the capitalist 
be required to satisfy at a fixed price the possibly fancied wants 
of the farmer, mechanic or merchant?”’ The whole idea was ‘‘an 
insane project’”’ smacking of the thirteenth century.” 

The Globe's financial ideas were generally of this sort: more 
fitted to the needs of large investors than to those of pioneer 
farmers. Certainly in its resolute defence of hard currency there 
was none of the “‘greenback-ism’’ which has so often appeared in 
western debtor communities. It remarked that, ‘‘Paper money to 
the financial system is like narcotics to the body.” And it 
rejected the free banking system favoured in the American West 
in favour of conservative, stable chartered banks.’ But a precise 
illustration of the Globe’s ‘‘sound business’’ view lies in the field 
of labour relations. Here George Brown, the farmers’ friend, 
stands out as the Toronto business man, an influential employer 
of labour in the city, with a somewhat stormy record of relations 
with his workmen: while his newspaper works steadily to publicize 
the employer’s case. In the eighteen-forties Brown had led in 
organizing the newspaper owners of Toronto to reduce wages. In 
the fifties, he fought unionism in the printing trade, again by 
organizing the employers, and faced strikes at the Globe in 1853 
and 1854. In the latter year, having combined the master 
printers, he had the workmen who combined to strike arrested 
and fined a penny a piece for conspiracy. The sum was nominal, 
but the precedent was established for Brown’s conduct in the 
great printers’ strike of 1872. The Globe backed its master’s 
labour policy, often by invoking the inalienable laws of laissez- 
faire individualism on behalf of employers. For instance, writing 
of the failure of the Engineers’ strike in England in 1852, the 
Globe said: “‘. . . nearly a million sterling has been deducted from 
the fund for the payment of wages by those whose great aim was 
artificially to raise wages.... The result of their stupid and 
blundering machinations has been to humiliate them far below 
their former level. ... Such has been the abortive folly and the 


“Tbid. 
®Jbid., Mar. 13, 1860. 
®Jbid., Feb. 8, 1862. 
"JT bid., Nov. 4, 1857. 
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suicidal mischief of the proceedings of the unionists.’’** At home, 
however, it was apparently not sufficient to leave the possibility 
that Canadian journeymen tailors might combine to resist the 
introduction of sewing machines to the inexorable operation of 
economic laws: ‘‘... we trust... there will be no combinations 
among the workmen; if they are formed, it will be the duty of 
the employers and the officers of the law to resist them to the 
utmost, and of the community to give its support.’’’* Although 
the Globe faced no more strikes between 1854 and 1872, its views 
remained the same. It warned the workmen against ‘‘all attempts 
to fly in the face of the unbending laws of commerce.’’*® It cited 
the horrible example of the British steel industry, which was 
being overcome by Belgian competition because unionism had 
raised its costs of production.*! It proved that the Eight Hour 
Law of 1867 in New York State could not help the workmen 
much, though it might “easily betray them . . . into very foolish 
strikes and very wicked violence.’’® 

The Globe’s care for the common man, it seems, only began at 
the city limits. The fact that it referred to the “intelligent 
yeomanry”’ of the countryside, and to the “‘gaping crowd”’ in the 
city, may indicate less a natural affinity for farmers than a natural 
distrust of propertyless workmen. Or it might reveal a belief in 
the harmony of interest between solid rural proprietors and urban 
men of property that would enable the Globe to espouse the cause 
of ruraldemocracy. In any case, it should be evident by now that, 
although the urban Globe might ally itself with agrarian radicalism, 
its general viewpoint was not one of Jacksonian or Jeffersonian 
democracy. Proving this point involves a further question: what 
body of ideas did the opinions of the journal represent? If the 
Globe voiced urban Liberalism, not agrarian democracy, in what 
tradition of thought did it lie? 


III 


Regarding the general pattern of the Globe's thought, one 
must say first that its political ideas could not fairly be called 
‘democratic,’ as the word was understood in North America of 
that day. It was liberal, no doubt. But it was even whiggish in 
its adulation of the British constitution, slowly broadening down 

78[bid., July 10, 1852. 

79Tbid., Dec. 7, 1852. 

8°7bid., Nov. 23, 1864. 

8\Jbid., Feb. 7, 1867. 

®bid., May 14, 1867. 
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from the Glorious Revolution, and in its distrust of the ‘‘consti- 
tution-mongering,’’ the sweeping democratic programme of the 
early Clear Grits. From an initial condemnation of the first Grit 
platform of 1850, which sought to make Canada a complete 
American democracy with a fully elective government, to the 
successful campaign against an elective Upper House in the new 
federal constitution, the Globe set its face against ‘‘republican 
institutions.”’ But above all, the journal opposed a doctrine 
which lay at the heart of North American democracy—universal 
suffrage, the right of every man to share in the control of govern- 
ment. The Globe attacked universal suffrage in France as the 
foundation of tyranny,** and in America coupled it with slavery: 
“The United States, with universal suffrage, sell their children 
for slaves in the market place.’’** Essentially, Brown and the 
Globe wanted a limited suffrage embodying some property qualifi- 
cation and recognizing ‘“‘intelligence.’’** They were at considera- 
ble pains to prove that representation by population was not an 
American principle, but was in some degree observed in Britain ;*° 
while the acceptance of representation by population by the 
coalition of 1864, Brown affirmed, in no way implied acceptance 
of universal suffrage.*? The Globe condemned the American 
system where, at elections, ‘“The balance of power is held by the 
ignorant unreasoning mass.’ It agreed that the franchise in 
Canada undoubtedly should be widened, but thought increased 
education should go with its extension, since, ‘‘the lower we go in 
the scale of suffrage the more we add to that dangerous element.” 
“In view of these facts we are not willing to travel quite so fast 
or so far in the democratic path as some of our friends.’’*> This 
cautious position, tying education and the recognition of property 
and intelligence into franchise reform, is reminiscent of middle- 
class Liberalism in Victorian England; and the Globe was es- 
pecially sympathetic to middle-class interests in British politics. 
Gordon Brown, writing for the Globe from England in 1851, 
described the middle-class Liberals in the House of Commons as: 
“... portly, heavy men, with full bulk and great temples of 
intellect generally, the merchants, almost always self-made men, 
who take an enlarged, liberal view of public affairs from the 

88Jbid., Jan. 1, 1850. 

“Tbid., Jan. 27, 1859. 

%Jbid., Jan. 28, 1851, Dec. 12, 1857, Sept. 23, 1857. 

8¢7bid., Dec. 9, 1856, Apr. 12, 1861, July 24, 1861. 


S'Tbid., June 23, 1864. 
88Jbid., Sept. 23, 1857. 
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extent of their transactions and scope of action in private business 
and who yet are eminently practical and attentive to detail. 
They make the best legislators.’’*® In Canada, there was no 
need for the Globe to look so definitely to a similar middle-class, 
propertied group, because, as it often said, in Canada all could 
be men of property. Yet its attitude towards the rising urban 
and industrial proletariat, which contravened that statement, 
showed that essentially it did not take a democratic position but 
believed in the political virtues of property. It saw its rural 
followers as property-owners—they were not ‘‘mere leaseholders,” 
it said—and its confidence in their intelligence was largely because 
they did have property.*° 

Yet does this trust in rural property-owners bring the Globe 
in line with North American democratic thought as expressed by 
Jefferson? One could say that once again it demonstrated the 
journal’s reliance on agrarian support; but it did not constitute 
an expression of Jeffersonian beliefs. The Globe had none of 
Jefferson’s distrust of industrialism, or of the commercial classes, 
and, far from deploring the great power of urban communities, 
was associated with the rise of the chief city in Canada West. It 
did not look to the placid rule of simple farm proprietors, and a 
sort of bucolic Utopia, but to a hard-driving partnership of rural 
and urban men of property in which the latter led. And, of course, 
the Globe's feelings for democracy itself were decidedly qualified. 
Nor does Jacksonian frontier democracy fare any better as a 
frame for Globe opinion. There is too much that will not fit: its 
rejection of the elective principle—a frequent frontier solution for 
political domination by propertied groups—its close associations 
with the business world, its stress on the interests of capital and 
sound finance rather than on those of an agrarian debtor com- 
munity. Moreover, the Globe does not fit into the Jacksonian 
tradition as redefined by Mr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. He treats 
three main currents which came together in Jacksonianism— 
Jeffersonianism, of which we have already disposed, a growing 
belief in state intervention, and the rising labour movement.” 
To say the least, the Globe was unfriendly to the last two. 

If, however, the Globe does not fit in easily with the ideas of 
North American agrarian democracy, it falls in readily with the 
Liberalism of Cobden, Bright, and other middle-class business 


8*°Tbid., Sept. 11, 1851. See also Sept. 12, 1857. 
°Jbid., Mar. 31, 1863. 


A.M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jaekson (Boston, 1946), 306-21. 
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men in mid-Victorian British politics—the men the journal so 
much admired. Its admiration for Cobden himself was somewhat 
restrained by his anti-imperial views. But the imperialist Globe 
found in Gladstone a worthy exponent of all that was best in the 
Manchester School, together with a proper acceptance of the 
imperial bond. The Globe’s interest in material development and 
retrenchment at the same time, its stress both on popular rights 
and on the danger of an unpropertied, uneducated democracy, its 
concern for laissez-faire business enterprise and its distrust of the 
labour movement, its devotion to free trade—all these leading 
aspects of Globe opinion accord perfectly with the doctrines of 
British middle-class Liberalism of the mid-nineteenth century. 
The views of the Globe represent the transference of mid-Victorian 
Liberal thought to the North American scene. 

This transfer of ideas is partly to be explained by the character 
of the men behind the newspaper. George Brown himself was 
raised in the atmosphere of Nonconformist, middle-class British 
Liberalism. Associated with him in the early years of the Globe 
was his father, Peter Brown, a Scots merchant turned journalist 
and a veteran Liberal of the days before the great Reform Bill. 
The two Browns were Free-Kirk Presbyterians. They entered 
eagerly into the battle for the separation of church and state in 
Canada, a question that was exercising Nonconformist Liberals in 
Britain too, although it was hardly echoed in the contemporary 
American climate of opinion. The Globe was kept in close touch 
with British Nonconformity. This contact, together with others 

plentiful copying from English journals, regular correspondence 
from England, and frequent visits there by Globe representatives 
to cover special events—helps to explain further how British 
doctrines were transmitted through the pages of the newspaper.*? 
Nevertheless, even its close contact with British sources does not 
fully explain the fact that the Globe was such a ready medium for 
transferring urban British Liberalism to a fundamentally agri- 
cultural North American society. If, as the agrarian approach 
has held, the Globe represented the outlook of a pioneer farming 
community, would this be a favourable environment for doctrines 
that stemmed from a highly developed industrial and commercial 
society? However, if instead the Globe represented urban business 
and professional elements in Upper Canada, as well as_back- 
country farmers, then this problem in the transference of ideas 


*F. H. Underhill, ‘Canada’s Relations with the Empire as Seen by the Toronto 
‘Globe’ 1857-1867" (Canadian Historical Review, June, 1929). 
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disappears. The journal found itself not in the midst of the 
agrarian frontier, but at the centre of a thriving business com- 
munity, within a rising metropolis; and it had its interests very 
much at heart. This is not to equate Upper Canada merchants 
with the mighty entrepreneurs of Victorian Britain, nor to con- 
sider Toronto as a backwoods Manchester. It is enough that the 
doctrines of urban, middle-class British Liberalism would be 
naturally qualified to express the interests of the urban, middle- 
class Globe. 

The original manifestations of the clear Grit movement may 
have expressed democratic impulses commonto the North American 
agrarian frontier, though one might ask how far the transference 
of British ideas also operated here, to infuse Grit radicalism with 
the views of the Chartists and philosophical radicals. In any case, 
even granting that the ordinary Clear Grit was a North American 
farmer, naturally affected by the common western American en- 
vironment, the fact remains that the Globe, despite its strong 
rural interests and close rural affiliations, dwelt in an urban 
setting and in a city traditionally devoted to all things British. 
In such a position, it was particularly open to the transfer of 
British Liberal ideas, which it then expounded to a western con- 
stituency that did not find them alien. In fact, thanks to the 
Globe's prestige in Upper Canada, and to the political eminence 
of its proprietor, it could do much to direct and re-shape the 
thoughts of the farming population which it led. That, at least, 
is one explanation for the decisive change in the character of the 
Clear Grits between 1850 and 1867. Beginning in 1850 as an 
extreme radical faction, displaying sympathy for American ideas 
(for which “Yankee republicanism” they were roundly attacked 
by the Globe among others), by 1867 they had become a respectable 
colonial Liberal party, devoted to the Crown and the British 
constitution, and for nearly a half-century after Confederation 
they controlled Ontario, the most vociferously loyal and British 
of all the provinces. Surely it is probable that the great influence 
of Brown and his newspaper over the Clear Grits had a good deal 
to do with this metamorphosis. The Globe took over the intel- 
lectual leadership of Grittism as Brown and his Toronto associates 
took over control of the party. In many ways they brought ‘“Tory 
Toronto”’ to western agrarianism; and, as Professor D. C. Masters 
has pointed out, the Globe was strongly sympathetic to much that 
was basic in Toronto Toryism—its pro-British and Protestant 
predilections and its anti-American and anti-French prejudices.” 
%\asters, The Rise of Toronto, 80. 
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The Globe’s intellectual home as well as its physical abode was 
Toronto—the aggressive, energetic western town, with an in- 
feriority complex regarding both Montreal and the United States. 
That the Globe was able to take over the leadership of the farmers 
of Canada West, to bring them increasingly to look to Toronto, 
and to influence their thinking along lines of Victorian Liberalism, 
is in part a demonstration of the growing power of urban and 
business interests in the western section after 1850, and, particu- 
larly, of the rise of Toronto. 

These, then, are the qualifications which must be included in 
any judgment made of the Globe on the strength of its close 
association with the farmers of Canada West during the Con- 
federation era. The newspaper was not the voice of pioneer settle- 
ments, but of wealthy farmers, enterprising western merchants, 
and Toronto business and professional men, all of whom shared 
in the leadership of the Upper Canadian sectional interest. The 
Globe’s outlook was not that of the agrarian democrat, but of the 
urban Liberal. And it spoke not in the words of the American 
frontier but in the language of Cobden and Gladstone. Thus 
should the urban side of the Globe be used to qualify the view that 
the newspaper and the movement it led must be described in 
terms of agrarian radicalism. 


J. M. S. CARELESS 


The University of Toronto. 





A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY: WAS LOUIS RIEL 
AN AMERICAN CITIZEN? 


HE recent announcement of the discovery of what appeared 

to be a United States naturalization certificate for Louis Riel 
in the Manitoba Archives was the occasion for a certain amount 
of comment in the Canadian press. It was stated that there had 
been no previous evidence to show that Riel had become an Amer- 
ican citizen during the period of his residence in Montana. Several 
newspapers commented editorially upon the discovery. Although 
the fact that Riel was an American citizen when he was convicted 
of treason in 1885 was not unknown to students of Western Cana- 
dian history,' it did come, apparently, as a surprise to many. The 
following details with respect to Louis Riel may, therefore, not be 
without interest to the readers of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 

Following his release from the asylum at Beauport, Quebec, on 
January 23, 1872,? Riel went to New England and then to Washing- 
ton. His stay there was short and he eventually settled at St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, where he remained about a year. In 1879 he 
went to Montana, where he married a métisse by the name of 
Marguerite Monette dit Bellehumeur. In 1883 he became a teacher 
at a school conducted by the Jesuit Fathers at St. Peter’s Mission, 
Lewis and Clark County, Montana Territory. It was here that the 
métis delegation from the Saskatchewan valley found him in June, 
1884.° 

Meanwhile, in May, 1880, at Fort Benton, Choteau County, 
Montana, Louis Riel had declared his intention of taking out 
American citizenship and on March 16, 1883 he was granted natu- 
ralization by the District Court of the United States at Helena, 
Montana.‘ He was able to show that his residence in the United 





1See G. F. G. Stanley, The Birth of Western Canada (London, 1936), 386. 

*Copies of the official admission and discharge papers of Louis Riel from the Beauport 
Asylum may be found in the Public Archives of Canada, in the Riel Miscellaneous 
Papers, Department of Justice. Riel was committed to Beauport at the expense of the 
provincial government May 19, 1876 under the name of L. R. David alias Larochelle. 
The following statement accompanied his admission: ‘‘Je, soussigné, médecin pratiquant 
a Montréal, certifie par le présent que j'ai le dixi¢me jour de mai 1876 a la Longue Pointe 
personnellement examiné Louis R. David de Montréal, non marié, et que le dit Louis 
R. David est atteint d’aliénation mentale; et que son état nécessite surveillance et 
traitement. 

E. P. Lachapelle M.D. 
Montréal 
daté de 15e jour du mois de,mai 1876.”’ 

3R.P. A. G. Morice, Dictionnaire historique des Canadiens et des mélis frangais de 
l'Ouest (Quebec, 1912), 254. 

‘P. A. C., Dewdney Papers, vol. 8, draft petition in Riel’s handwriting, no date. 
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States had begun on January 24, 1878 and had continued to March 
16, 1883 thus fulfilling more than the five years of uninterrupted 
residence required by law. The following is a copy of Riel’s natu- 
ralization as recorded at Helena: 


In the U.S. District Court of the Third Judicial 
District of the Territory of Montana. 
President: Hon. D. S. Wade, Judge. 


In the Matter of the Application of IN OPEN COURT, 


LOUIS DAVID RIEL, an Alien, March Term, A.D. 1883, 
To become a Citizen of the this 16th day of 
United States of America. March, A.D. 1883, as 


yet of said Term. 
It appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by the oaths of E. L. Merrill and 
Lem Jerome, citizens of the United States of America, witnesses for that purpose; 
first duly sworn and examined, that Louis David Riel, a native of Canada, has 
resided within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States five years 
at least, last past, and within the Territory of Montana, for one year last past; 
and that during all of said five years’ time he has behaved as a man of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same; and it also appearing 
to the Court, by competent evidence, that the said applicant has heretofore, and 
more than two years since, and in due form of law, declared his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States, and having now here, before this Court, taken an 
oath that he will support the Constitution of the United States of America, and 
that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity 
to every foreign Prince, Potentate, State or Sovereignty whatever, and particularly 
to Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. It is therefore ordered, and adjudged and 
decreed, that the said Louis David Riel be and is hereby admitted and declared to 
be a citizen of the United States of America. 
D. S. Wade, Judge 
Signature 
Louis David Riel.® 


* This document was published in 1887 in a pamphlet bearing the gory title, The Blood 
of Abel (Hastings, Nebraska, 1887). Its authenticity is vouched for by the Clerk of the 
District Court, Helena, Montana, in a letter to the writer of this article. 

The following statement which appeared in the Helena Weekly Independent May 28, 
1885, is of special interest in this connexion. ‘‘Noticing that the Eastern papers were 
discussing the matter as to whether Louis Riel, the notorious half-breed rebel, was a 
citizen of the United States or not, and this notorious character having figured here- 
tofore conspicuously in public affairs in Montana, an Independent reporter was confident 
that he had become a citizen in this country, but to satisfy himself, he yesterday went 
and searched the records of the Clerk of the District Court, and there found that on 
the 16th day of March, A.D. 1883, final citizenship papers, upon the oaths of E. L. 
Merrill and Lem Jerome as to having known him to be a resident of the Territory for 
five years previous and his bearing a good reputation as a citizen, were granted to him, 
his having renounced allegiance to Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
is a matter that the entire United States, as well as the British Government are inter- 
ested in and will stop any further discussion as to his citizenship. The question that 
will now agitate the minds of the public is whether or not the United States will or should 
take any part in his trial to be given him by the British Government. Many claim that 
his having sworn allegiance to the United States will require our government to demand 
that he be given a fair trial.” 
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Oddly enough the indictment of Riel took no cognizance of his 
American citizenship. The indictment read, in part, as follows: 
“That Louis Riel being a subject of our Lady the Queen, not re- 
garding the duty of this allegiance, nor having the fear of God in 
his heart, but being moved and seduced by the instigation of the 
devil as a false traitor against our said Lady the Queen, and wholly 
withdrawing the allegiance, fidelity and obedience which every true 
and faithful subject of our said Lady the Queen should and of right 
ought to bear towards our said Lady the Queen... .’® And yet 
Riel did not attempt to conceal the fact that he was no longer a 
British subject. On more than one occasion he referred to it al- 
though he did not make very much of it during his trial.’ Riel’s 
counsel were obviously aware of it but elected to base their case 
entirely on the argument of insanity. 

On June 5, 1885, one of Riel’s American friends, John D. 
Pelletier, wrote to him ‘“‘by the request of many of your Montana 
friends who are desirous of assisting you in securing the full benefit 
of your American citizenship”’ offering him the services of an 
American lawyer. The letter continued: “‘Since you declared your 
intention and became an American citizen in this country and 
spent many years here we feel confident that valuable evidence for 
your defense can be procured in this country and Territory, and 
that counsel resident here can collect evidence understanding its 
full import and can possibly prove of very great assistance in pre- 
senting your case at the trial.’’* A copy of this letter was sent to 
Riel’s counsel, Charles Fitzpatrick. 

Both before and after his trial Riel wrote several letters to the 
American consul at Winnipeg, J. W. Taylor. On October 12, 1884, 
he assured the consul that his agitation in the Saskatchewan Dis- 
trict was ‘‘peaceable”’ and “‘constitutional.”® Following his con- 


*Canada Sessional Papers, 1886, vol. XII, no. 43c, The Queen v. Riel, 14. 

"Among the affidavits filed on the motion for adjournment on July 21, 1885 is one 
signed by Louis Riel requesting the production of certain papers in evidence including 
his certificate of naturalization. The affidavit stated: ‘‘I believe that among the said 
documents is a certificate of the courts of the United States of America that I was duly 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States, which I was; but if the said certificate is 
not among the said papers, it is essential to my defence that I should be given an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the said certificate, by means of which I can establish that at the 
time of the commission of the alleged offences I was a citizen of the U nited States of 
America, and not a British eee as charged in the said information.”’ This affidavit 
is printed i in The Queen v. Riel, 4 

It is interesting to note that i naturalization certificate referred to in this affidavit 
was never produced. For some reason or other Riel failed to mention his American 
citizenship in his first address to the jury and in his address following his conviction he 
referred only in passing to his intention of becoming an American citizen (ibid., 219). 

Riel Miscellaneous papers. 

®Department of State, MSS Consular Despatches from Winnipeg, vol. VI. See also 
Stanley, The Birth of Western Canada. 
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viction he wrote again to Taylor and in September addressed an 
appeal to President Cleveland.'® Petitions on his behalf were sent 
to Washington from various parts of the United States and Riel’s 
friends in Washington, notably Major Edmund Mallet, discussed 
his case with the Secretary of State, T. F. Bayard. The reply of 
the State Department to the plea for intervention was that ‘‘such 
citizenship . . . even if beyond doubt, would not secure the pos- 
sessor any immunity from Canadian law, when, as it is definitely 
certified to the Government in the . . . present instance, the offense 
was committed within the territory of the Dominion.’"™ 

Mr. Bayard’s stand would appear to have been strictly correct 
under the circumstances. There could hardly have been any justi- 
fication for intervention on the part of the United States govern- 
ment unless there was some reason to believe that Louis Riel had 
been specially discriminated against as a result of his recently 
acquired United States citizenship. 


GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 


The University of British Columbia. 


1°7bid., Taylor to Porter, Sept. 12, 1885. 
Senate Executive Documents, no. 1, 51 Congress Special Senate Session, Serial 2613, 
Bayard to Choquet, Oct. 27, 1885. 









MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE AFFAIRS OF YORK 
FACTORY, WINTER SEASON, 1839-40 


THIS document presents a detailed outline of a fort’s business 

activities during almost a year. It came to be written through 
a situation which arose at York Factory in 1839. On compassionate 
grounds, George Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in Rupert’s Land, had granted chief trader James Hargrave, officer 
in charge of York Factory, a second furlough in two years, whereas 
leave came automatically every seven years. However, Hargrave’s 
furlough in 1837 had been curtailed, and this circumstance, the 
governor learned, had interfered with his plans to get married. 
After thus granting the second leave unexpectedly, Simpson was 
unable to find an officer available who was capable of taking charge 
of York in Hargrave’s absence, even though he had a year’s time 
in which to arrange the matter. The Hudson’s Bay Company un- 
doubtedly had some officers of outstanding ability, but this was 
not an isolated instance of such a situation arising. From a number 
of contributing causes, Simpson appears many times to have been 
hampered in his administration by a lack of able officers, especially 
those of sufficient capacity and experience to handle the knotty 
problems which inevitably arose in the management of key posts. 

In the present situation the choice finally fell upon chief trader 
Nicol Finlayson of Fort Alexander. Finlayson had never been in 
charge of a post of major importance and he himself was much 
impressed by his sudden elevation to York. The arrangement was 
made possible, however, by the fact that Nicol’s more able and 
experienced brother, chief factor Duncan Finlayson, officer in 
charge of Fort Garry and governor of Assiniboia, was to be at 
York in the latter part of the following June to meet the ship from 
England in August. He could thus take over the concern of York 
in those busier months. It was further arranged that Hargrave 
should leave for Nicol Finlayson’s guidance a detailed outline of 
the routine of business at York in the less busy part of the year. In 
addition to other added labours in preparation for his absence, 
Hargrave therefore set himself to compile this memorandum, as 
given here. He had to gather for it details of work done under the 
management of fellow officers and others, and it will be noted that 
in two places on page 51 he evidently lacked needed information 
and, intending to put it in later, failed to do so. The writing of the 
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memorandum was done in spare moments over a period of nearly 
a month from July 31 until late in August, 1839, shortly after 
which Hargrave sailed for England. 


MARGARET ARNETT MACLEOD 
Winnipeg. 


Private 

Memo. regarding the affairs of York Depot—during the winter season (1839-40) 
that is from the sailing of the Ship for England until the arrival of the first Brigade 
from Inland—for the information of N. Finlayson Esq.— 

Previous to the departure of the Ship several of the customary duties con- 
nected with the fall and winter season have been already commenced—among the 
principal of which are the fitting out of 

The Party for the Northern Goose Hunt—usually about the end of August, 

Sam Moar Cond” 
i 6 Bastien 7 D° —usually about the end of D°—D? 
Munro Cond’ 
D° “ “ Northern Fishery—usually about the beginning of Sep’”— 
W™ Spence Cond” 
The only duties of the people at the Factory during the continuance of the Ship 
in the country are connected with the Lighterage labors of landing and shipping 
cargoes—furnishing the requisite quantity of ballast &c. &c.— The 20th Sep” is 
the latest date which we are permitted to detain the Vessel—unless compelled by 
necessity ;—and should she arrive at or before the 5th, under usual circumstances 
that date allows sufficient time for the regular transaction of affairs— After her 
departure the remainder of the month of 


September—is busily occupied in bringing into order all routine affairs connected 
with her presence here.— 

The Schooner Jane—Mr. Philpin accompanies her over the bar as pilot &c. 
and the Frances takes up the buoys which marked the anchorage & channel— 
with which they return to the Factory: they are then unrigged and laid up 
for the Winter; one last year remained in the entrance of Sloops Creek—the 
other on the beach at Point of Marsh—both stations are dangerous in a spring 
of high water & sudden thaw—but are yet the least so with which we are 
acquainted here.— All these duties are performed by their crews alone. 

The other craft, the Maria & yaw! small Boats &c.—are then taken out 
of the water and laid up around the Launch Store by a party of sailors & 
generally of all the strength in the Factory—under the direction of Mr. Philpin, 
after which the Summer Launch is taken down and piled away in front of the 
Factory to the right of the Front Gate.— This is performed by the Carpenters 
&c. headed by Daunais.— 

There are also several minor duties arising from the shipping affairs to be 
transacted within the Factory.— The coals which had been left upon the Beach 
when landed are by a party of laborers conducted by Ned Smith wheeled up 
to the Coal house & stowed away; the Iron, steel, stoves &c. are likewise cleared 
away by the same band and carefully arranged by them in the Iron shed.— 
Another party with Anderson & Gibson leading them go over all the stores 
and pile in regular order all Bales, Cases, Casks, H.hds, Puncheons &c. each 
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in their accustomed place; after which all is swept, dusted & made tidy for 
the Winter— The Pitch & Tar are likewise piled away by them in the 
Launch House—which completes what usually remains to be done of ship 
duties after her departure.— 

In this month also and as soon after the sailing of the Ship as possible, the 
oil cloths! to be made in O[utfi]t 1839—receive their first coat of oil; the quan- 
titv required are already sewed and should the new oiling House not be ready 
this season for that duty, they can be gone over in the Carpenters Shop and 
hung up for the Winter in the Shed near the Stables:—Ned Smith assisted by 
3 men will be sufficient for this duty.— 

The Indians usually arrive from the Goose Hunt about the end of this 
month when [they] are immediately paid off and sent away to their Wintering 
Grounds.— 

From the departure of the Ship while the Good weather continues, no 
regular Desk work is required of the young Gents. of the Estabt. the whole 
being allowed to seek amusement & exercise in hunting & other recreations till 
the severe weather sets in. 

The outdoor duties requiring attention this fall are principally the fol- 
lowing—The new oil house to be completed.— The new powder Magazine? 
to be advanced as far as possible, materials collected and placed in readiness 
for next season and the work already done carefully covered up to protect it 
as much as possible from being damaged through exposure during winter.— 
The open drains surrounding the Factory will require to be cleared out & in 
some parts repaired.— A covered drain drawn along the whole front of the 
Mens houses outside the platform & running past the Bake House down to the 
drain outside the pickets there, would be of the greatest utility towards in- 
creasing cleanliness & thereby the health of the people,—but this suggestion 
is thrown out as to be acted on only in the event of time arising for that pur- 
pose.— Another matter still more necessary is the thorough repair to be given 
to the mens dwelling house, which could be accomplished after the oil house 
is finished, or if time be pressing by a part of the people while some of the 
Carpenters are finishing off the former.— The Boat builders, Coopers, Black- 
smiths &c. are all used during the open season in forwarding such building & 
repairing labors & no regular work for the Trade is done in the Shops by them 
during this month.— In the event of Daunais being employed otherwise Rorie 
would be well capable of conducting this repair aided by Anderson Munto &c. 

Towards the end of this month or so soon as frost is beginning to be felt 
during the nights, the crop of Turnips* reared in the Garden is taken up.— 
This is performed by a steady man aided by Indian women & Boys.— The 
tops & roots also all earth being carefully taken off, they are then dried on a 
floor not exposed to Frost after which they are put into open flour casks in 


10il cloths, waterproofed with whale oil, and used for the protection of cargoes 
throughout Rupert’s Land, were manufactured at York Factory in this period. The 
supply never seemed equal to the demand. 

?This building was unique in Rupert’s Land during the long period in which it stood, 
since it was constructed of cut stone. The hewn stones came originally from England 
in 1732 to 1740, for the building of Fort Prince of Wales at Churchill. From thence, 
they were now being brought by schooner to York. 

‘Until about 1860, when York Factory changed the site of its garden to a more 
favourable place some miles up the Hayes River, even a crop of turnips, the only vege- 
table that matured at York, could not be counted upon. When the turnips did not 
mature the tops were salted down for winter use at the gentlemen’s mess. 
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the warmest & driest part of the Winter Kitchen cellar.— All med[icines] 
liable to be damaged by frost are in the end of this month to be packed in 
cases of which careful inventories are to be taken & such cases to be deposited 
in the Winter cellar— Those in the store are so arranged by Mr. Mactavish 
& such as are in the Drs. shop will be packed by Dr. Cowie.— All liquors liable 
to be injured by frost are likewise put into the cellar at the same time—taking 
an inventory of all. 


October—This month which in ordinary seasons is moderate till about the 15th 





concludes the outdoor labors of the Factory for the season.— About the begin- 
ning of it the Lighter party for procuring Plank Building timber & Logs are 
fitted out with Tools, Provisions &c. and sent in boats to whatever place is 
judged most likely to furnish the quantity required,—of which a list is made 
out previous to their departure and a copy delivered to Tom Spence their 
conductor.— Should the Estabt. be found weak in the early part of winter a 
party of 5 choice men besides himself may be sufficient to procure all that will 
be found necessary.— 

The various duties pointed out in the notices on last month are being this 
[month] continued till they are finished or until the severity of the weather 
puts a close to them; previous to which however & about the second week of 
the month, the people at the Estabt. receive their last supplies from the Sale 
Rooms for the winter, after which the stock in hand in them is taken on a/c 
of the Goods sheet & all further sales (which are trifling) come from the 
Trading Room & are valued at the Winter Tariff— Perhaps the Doctor and 
Mr. Lane aided by R. Gibson may find time to take these Inventories. The 
Stock in the Genl. Depot is also taken about the same time by Mr. Mactavish 
& W. Anderson previous to which however—the outfits to the Trading Room, 
Tool Room & Ration Room, likewise the supplies for the Winter Mess have 
been ascertained and laid apart.— 

About the middle of the month all duties connected with a passage by 
open water being then brought to a close, the summer Boat Slip is taken up 
by the Carpenters & a strong force of all hands & is stored away beside the 
Launch House. Near the same date the Fort outdoor duties begin to arrive 
at a close, and the various tradesmen, as their help comes to be otherwise 
dispensed with, are set to work in their shops to manufacture Goods for the 
Trade.— Lists of the quantities to be made by each having first been drawn 
up & copies of these delivered to the leading Tradesmen in each Shop.— 

The regular winter Duties of the Factory being commenced all hands not 
required at the Fort are then sent off to North River‘ (about 6 to 8 in all) for 
the purpose of cutting firewood where they make to themselves a Chantie— 
and visit the Factory only on the Saturdays to receive their Rations.— 

The severe weather having set in, the winter desk duties of the Gentlemen 
also commence.— Mr. C[hief] T[rader] Gladman draws up a list of the usual 
Documents required for completing the Winter Packet—all of which connected 
with the Counting House are made out under his eye and directions, by the 
Young Gents given to him for Counting Ho— winter duty.— That portion 
of the papers having reference to the Depot Business, is allotted to the Genl. 
Store Clerk who has since I have known this Depot always been retained 
under the counsel & direction of the Gentn. in charge, the Genl. store arrange- 
ments being always held under his immediate orders.— Indeed the whole 


4A name used frequently at York for Nelson River. 


4 
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routine of Accounts and Store Business has now been brought into such a 
superior and well understood a system that all the Gentn. employed in their 
execution find themselves so completely at home among them, that few points 
may be found to arise requiring instructions, for the arrangement of which, 
previous practise does not already furnish some examples,—or precedents.— 


November—In the beginning of this month, the hours of labor which during the 


two previous ones had been gradually diminished as the days shortened, are 
now arranged on a new plan. Duty begins at daylight—the people having 
already Breakfasted and continues till dark with only one interval of an hour 
from Noon till 1 P.M. for Dinner.— A scale or table of the work hours through- 
out each month in the year has been drawn up founded upon what has for 
many years been the customary hours of the Factory, and will be found very 
useful for ascertaining and varying the hours of labor as the season advances.— 

The cold about or even before this date has usually become so intense— 
as to require the cattle to be housed, after which their food comes to be hay 
alone—and which had previously been much helped out by their being able 
to pick some grass from among the bushes before the snow had fallen too 
deep.— The Stock of hay for the winter is calculated upon the allottment to 
each animal large and small—of one Rick which should contain 6 loads, & one 
Load, 50 Bundles of 16 lbs. This last quantity if properly supplied to cattle 
is found fully equal to their daily consumption, therefore the stock of hay laid 
up each fall is expected to last for 300 days, a period always longer than York 
winters;—but should the Cattle Keeper be careless or prodigal in its use—it 
will be found to become exhausted long before spring sets in, after which the 
only resource between the Cattle & starvation are the willows in the neigh- 
borhood, a most wretched & inadequate one indeed.— 

About the commencement of this month the Cattle & pigs are slaughtered 
which had been set apart about a month ago to be fattened for the use of the 
winter Mess.— Munro, the Cooper acts as Butcher on this occasion,—and 
after the carcasses have hung for one night they are cut up into pieces of a 
size suited to the Table and are by Crosbie the Butler, spread out on the 
Tables in the Winter’ Mess Room to lie in a frozen state through the winter. 
—Two cattle usually & all the pigs except a sufficiency to continue the Breed 
next year are appropriated to this purpose & permit from two to three Days 
of fresh Provisions in each week throughout the season.— 

The Deer Hunters are also at this Winter season actively employed in 
quest of animals, and if successful the proceeds of their hunts are of great 
value, both for the Mess and in furnishing fresh rations to the whole of the 
establishment.— 

Partridges & Rabbits likewise now begin to be brought in, in considerable 
quantities and if the season proves productive in this source of country pro- 
visions, not only are supplies drawn from the “home Guard” Indians on North 
River and the Eastern Coast, but a band of young Indian lads are usually re- 
tained as partridge Hunters, for whom a tent is pitched towards Point of 
Marsh or the Banks of North River and of whom the smartest among them is 
placed in command.— These receive weekly a small supply of Fort provisions, 


‘This was no doubt an error made in the haste of compiling the memorandum. 


Hargrave probably intended to write the word ‘‘Summer”’ instead of ‘‘Winter’’ since 
the winter mess was held in the dining room of his own house, and the summer mess- 
house was abandoned and unheated in winter. 
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and each Saturday return to the Factory with sledges laden with game—equal 
to two days rations at least for all hands.— 

Within the Factory this month is varied by no alleviation in the duties 
of its inhabitants.— The Tradesmen continue actively occupied in the manu- 
facture of goods for next years General Trade, the materials for each class of 
articles being furnished to them by the person employed as their superin- 
tendent who keeps in a Book for the purpose a correct acct. of the quantity 
consumed for each portion—the quantities delivered into store by them, and 
also states in the same, the space of time spent by them in each of such manu- 
factures.— Upon such Data the prices of the Commodities are calculated; but 
should the cost of the raw material be found of nearly the same amount as in 
past seasons no recalculation for the ensuing season in my opinion need be 
made, as the result would only be found to be about the same as heretofore.— 
In instances of some articles however for which the Tariff furnishes no prices 
the above mode is used to ascertain such The Counting Ho. Duties con- 
tinue also to be confined to the winding up of the Summer Business & the 
preparation of Documents for the Interior.— 

About the end of November the fish Hawlers are expected to make their 
appearance from the Northward with a supply for the Mess—after which they 
continue employed in bringing the whole stock from the Fisheries to the Cache 
on the North side of Nelson River.— Should the season however be mild, 
this arrival may not take place till some time next month as the date of the 
closing of Nelson River is far from being confined to any fixed period.— 


December—The usual routine Duties of the Factory continue to be prosecuted 





through this month also without any material change.— During the first week 
the customary papers composing the Annual Winter Express from the Depot 
to the various Districts through[out] the North, are usually completed and 
despatched to Norway Ho. in custody of two experienced Indian Trappers.— 
Last season those employed in this duty were Sawasqua ‘‘(Morris’ big boy)” 
and Dick.— They reach Nor. Ho. about the holidays where they exchange 
their Inward Packet for Letters from Red River &c. with which they imme- 
diately return to the Factory,—that from YF being forwarded from Nor. Ho.— 
towards the South by the return Packet men to Red River, & to the North 
by men expressly sent with it to Cumberland Ho.— 

By this opportunity of the winter Packet the annual YF Indent for 
Country Produce P. the succeeding Outfit is forwarded to Mr. C{hief] T[rader] 
Ross, a copy of the same being enclosed to the Gentleman in charge of Fort 
Garry from whence a considerable portion of this supply is obtained— A 
standard Outfit for each years consumption has been fixed & the wants of the 
Season in consequence can be easily ascertained by deducting from the same 
whatever stock of C. Produce is likely to be remaining on hand at this Depot 
on the following ist of June.— 

The usual resources for country provisions may be expected to yield their 
customary quota through this month.— Few fish for general consumption 
can yet be expected but should the season be at al! a fair average one, from 
two to three fresh Rations P. week may be collected in Partridges, Rabbits, 
Deer &c. To these we add Rations of Pemican, Dried Meat, Salt Geese, Pork, 
Pease & Oatmeal—upon which Provisions the Establishment has [been] for 
several years back without the slightest attack from Scurvy—a disease once 
extremely prevalent & fatal here. 
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As Christmas approaches—such of our servants as are employed at Wood 
Tents in the neighborhood return to the Factory to enjoy their share of the 
customary festivities of that season. All Indians within reach also take occa- 
sion to shew themselves about the same time;—and to that portion of our 
servants who are from distance compelled to remain absent—a Regale is for- 
warded equal to what is given to those who are at the Factory.— This Regale 
is equal to a Ration of Fresh Meat—say of Beef Pork or Venison, according 
as the stock on hand will permit—added to which there are sundry other 
Douceurs of Liquor, fruit [dried] Tea, Sugar &c. for regulating which a scale 
has been fixed & acted on for a considerable no. of years back.— For Indians 
employed by the Factory during winter there is another scale and to the same 
class who merely come as visitors a third one is applied.— And even to the 
Indian Boys employed as Partridge Hunters—some gratuity in a better sort 
of provisions (but no liquor) is authorised by the customs of the place & of 
the season.— To our Tradesmen and laboring people we have also been accus- 
tomed to sell Liquor in limited quantities only—even before the Minute of 
Council gave a rule for the same: the latter is therefore now applied—and none 
can have on his a/c beyond 2 Gall. in course of the season.— Not above 
a quart of this can be in Brandy—and in addition to such of our Tradesmen & 
steady characters as wish it we have been in the habit of allowing when out 
of [illegible] a little port wine (about another quart of it) during the holidays.— 

Between Christmas and New Years day no regular duty is ever exacted 
from the servants at the Depot; that period being entirely left to them for 
relaxation and amusement.— When it is seen however that such indulgence 
is used by them to their own injury in drunkenness & dissipation,—a call is 
occasionally made on them to take exercise out of doors in beating tracks for 
the Oxen to commence the hawling of hay and firewood in the next month—- 
and when this may not be required they are encouraged to make excursions 
on snow shoes hunting partridges;—and occasionally a Party at football is 
formed on the ice—to stimulate which a little spirits is in some years given 
gratuitously as a prize to be played for.— 


January—On the first day of the year another regale similar to that which had 
been given at Christmas is distributed to all hands—and New Years Day, the 
last of the Annual Saturnalia closes the holidays.— The following morning the 
Bell summons all to their duties again, the Wood parties return to their houses, 
and a general clearance is made in the Factory of all Indian visitors—who with 
a small supply of provisions are sent off forthwith to their Tents.— 


The hawling of Fish from the Cache to the Factory which had only 
been occasional in last month now begins in earnest & Gibeault with his 
assistant driving 3 sledges are capable of bringing home P. week two Trips, 
each averaging about 400 fish This duty is continued by them till Spence 
Morrison Nipitabo &c. return from the Fisheries with the remainder of the 
Dogs, generally about the end of this month—after which the whole of the 
strength in dog sledges is applied to this Duty which is sometimes completed 
within this month.— Should the fisheries prove productive—that is yielding 
about 5000, two Rations of them (that is 4 fish) are given P. week in lieu of 
those in Pemican Dried Meat or other provisions capable of being preserved 
during summer.— 

The firewood procured by Rafting in the Spring becoming exhausted about 
this time, the hawling of this necessary article from North River now begins 
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in which 6 to 7 sledges are always required conducted by steady men who 
perform with them two trips P. diem,—starting about 1 in the morning & 
returning to breakfast after which their cattle rest & feed till noon when they 
are again harnessed & bring another load arriving about dusk.— It is the 
duty of the Cattle Keeper to dress & feed these reliable animals and mainly 
on him depends their efficiency through the season.—About Loads are given 
to each house for firewood P. season—the remainder is piled up for summer 
use under strict regulations prohibiting a billet of it from being touched.— 

The stock of old hay already at, or of new brot. to the Factory in the fall, 
is understood to last till after the holidays, when the hawling of it from the 
estuary with Oxen begins.— This Duty is done by them each Saturday when 
a sufficiency is hawled to last through the following week.— 

About the middle of the month the return packet may be expected from 
Nor. Ho.—which among other Documents should contain corrected Indents 
for the succeeding Outfits from Red River, Norway Ho. &c. &c.—upon which 
the Distribution Scheme of the Goods in Depot comes to be framed as 
spring advances. 

Should the party at the firewood Tent be a strong one—the probability 
is that about the middle of January as much will be cut as can be brought to 
the Factory before the mild season sets in.— At all events this is usually 
effected before the end of the month.— After this has been accomplished the 
party is removed to 10/- Creek, where there is still found abundance of Timber 
fit for fuel—where they continue to work till another stock is collected—equal 
to the wants of the Factory till next holidays, the same being brought home 
in Rafts as soon after the navigation opens as possible.— 


February—Few incidents worthy of particular notice in ordinary seasons take place 
in any of the winter months,—and this, the last of the quiet ones, is as little 
marked by variety as any.— 

Almost every spring when deer are to be procured at all the hunters now 
begin to knock down considerable numbers.— These are brought home by our 
own Dogs,—and the 4 quarters of each together with the Rumps, are laid apart 
for preservation in the Ice house for Summer use—the remainder of the car- 
casses being consumed at the Mess Table or served out occasionally as rations. — 

Towards the latter end of this month a party of men are employed on the 
river in front of the Factory cutting blocks of ice for the Ice House—as after 
this date from the increasing temperature of the season it becomes gradually 
more porous and less fitted for the preservation of meat.— 

The packet from Moose Factory may also be expected in course of this 
month.— It is sent from the two Factories alternately and in the spring of 1840 
Moose sends to YF.® A supply of % Biscuit & 4 Bags Pemican was furnished 
Severn for this & other travellers use so that the return journey will only re- 
quire provisions from this to Severn House.— 

The Tradesmen continue their duties in their shops—and the Gentlemen 
in the Counting Ho.— are usually occupied in preparing Books &c. for ensuing 
campaign.— 

March—About the beginning of the month the requisite supplies in Ammn., casks, 
salt &c. are forwarded by Dog sledges to the Goose Tentsin preparation for the 
Spring hunt, on which occasion they return Jaden with a portion of the fall 


SThis was the last time that a packet was sent directly between York and Moose 
Factories. Thereafter, communications went through Red River. 
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proceeds.— The same parties would answer as were named for the fall hunt— 
only if possible, another should be sent instead of Munro to the Eastward as 
his services are of the greatest value in filling kegs Sugar &c. in store during the 
spring a duty to which no other Tradesman at the Factory is competent.— 

The Genl. Express from the interior may be expected about the 15th after 
which date the want of it becomes seriously felt in preparing the store papers 
distribution schemes &c.— It would be well to give Mr. Ross a hint to send it 
from N.Ho. on hot foot—as it sometimes takes a nap there of a week or ten 
days en passant without any apparent reason.— 

The checking of the Store Inventory should be begun early in March as 
thisisnecessary before a Distribution can be made and the latter Document is 
the foundation of all the Outfitting business—perhaps it would be well to 
commence on the first in order to allow full time for studying the Distn. & 
Genl. Indent Schemes for 1840, as on the correctness of these mainly depends 
the regularity in the annual routine business of the Depot.— 

The new ice should now be fast in the ice house & all the reserved Venison, 
likewise what fresh beef can be spared,—also a portion of the Whitefish; leaving 
out of each of these what will suffice the daily consumption till warm weather 
sets in.— After this commencement, various additions are made to the stock 
as hunters bring in additional supplies.— 

The end of this month in ordinary seasons closes the hawling of firewood 
from North River, and also the cutting of the same for summer Rafting.— 
The oxen are then employed in getting home the remaining stock of hay from 
the Islands—part of which, if to be spared, is built in a stack apart to be a 
reserve for the following year.— 


April—The 1st of April is the accustomed date for again commencing outdoor 


duties.— The manufacture of the Goods required for the next O[utfi]t should 
now be drawing to a close especially with the coopers carpenters & Black- 
smiths.— The carrying forward of the buildings devolves upon these & a por- 
tion of the laborers. The rem’ of the latter are occupied in clearing the Factory 
of snow & in various routine matters about the Estabt. detailed in the 
Journals.— 

The spring packing of Outfits also begins now.— With 4 picked men Mr. 
Mactavish should be able to get through the whole—till the bales come to be 
covered when the weather gets milder & then as many as can be spared are 
employed, so as to complete this duty as expeditiously as possible consistent 
with well finished work.— For the extent of packing & the various details of 
the work to be done at this season in the Store I beg to refer to my letter to 
Mr. C. T. Gladman in the Correspondence Book, under date 18th Feby. 
1839.— 

Towards the end of the month, Mr. Philpin’s attention should be directed 
towards the safety of his Schooners during the approaching breaking up of the 
ice; and the ballast if not done in the fall should now be borne out—the hatches 
left open in warm weather & the ice thoroughly cut away from about both so 
as to allow of them being quite thawed loose before pressure may chance to 
come upon them from moving ice.— 


May—aAs all work with dog sledges may now be expected to close in consequence 





of the continuance of thaw almost all the Band belonging to the Factory can 
be sent off to the fishing Lakes beyond North River in custody of a careful 
servant or Indian. This charge has for some years back been entrusted to 
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Nipitabo an unengaged Indian and he has hitherto done ample justice to it’ 
besides aiding considerably in fishing during the fall—and in acting as a Dog 
Driver while the fish are hawling from the Lakes to the Fish House on North 
River.— Out of the total number of Dogs it has however been our practise 
to keep at the Factory about two sledges during the summer which are found 
extremely useful here in hawling home venison and patridges &c. before the 
autumn Holidays. 

Fom the 15th to the end of the month the ice may be expected to break 
up, upon the Factory River. In general this event is attended with little or 
no risk to property,—and the only chances of damage likely to fall in its way 
are to the Decked Craft upon the banks, the summer Boat Slip & in extra- 
ordinary seasons to the launch house, the open craft and lastly the Factory.— 
In point of prudence some of the open & light Boats should be repaired about 
the beginning of the month without any reason assigned as in the event of an 
inundation they would come to be useful within the Factory & among the 
Stores. The dry Goods & Grain are almost all before this period reduced to 
packages for inland in case of an alert the placing of the greater portion in the 
upper flats of the Store would be found quite practible,—as the rising of the 
water in the instance I have seen was so gradual as to allow of every preser- 
vation proving quite successful— The Gunpowder in the Magazine is the 
most serious consideration of all & unless Boats can be got along shore somehow 
to it—in such a calamity the only chance remaining is a platform within the 
House raised as high as the roof will admit.— All this however is putting a 
case even beyond the experience of any now on the Coast or in the country ;— 
and is touched on merely to put on record a few hints regarding what has 
been relied on for comparative safety in the event of a calamity falling upon us. 

Regarding the various labors and avocations which fill up the spring 
season at the Depot it is not necessary for me to dwell on them at any further 
length.— Each season produces very nearly the same résumé of duties and the 
same mode of performing them has been used since first I visited this Coast. 
As above referred to, my letter to Mr. Gladman points out a series of those 
that are the most prominent—& Mr. Finlaysons experience and correct judg- 
ment will better point out to him what to do and how to do it than what even 
the most labored page of mine can presume to advise him.— 


June—From the 10th to the 20th—the Oxfd. fret [freight] Brigade may be expected 





here which receives for Cargo part of the Outfits for [illegible] 1841—: the [Red] 
R[iver] freters and the Saskn. Brigade usually [arrive?], the Packet from 
Canada is received, & the Summer Campaign commences in full activity 
about the 1st of July— 


J. H. 









AN EARLY LETTER FROM VICTORIA, V.I. 


OHN JESSOP, one of the British Columbia Fathers of Con- 
federation and the first superintendent of education in that 
province, was born in England in 1829. At the age of seventeen 
he left his native country and proceeded to Toronto where later, 
in 1853 and 1855, he attended sessions of the Provincial Normal 
School. As is mentioned in an annotation on the document repro- 
duced below, he was granted in both sessions first class teaching 
certificates. The second master at the Toronto Normal School 
in 1855 was the Reverend William Ormiston, and one of Jessop’s 
fellow-students during this session was William Ormiston’s 
brother, David. It was on these two friends that Jessop was 
relying for financial assistance in 1861. After he had taught 
school for a few years in Canada West he left in 1859 for the 
Pacific Coast and, “‘crossing the plains and mountains on foot,”’ 
arrived in Victoria late in that year. For a short time he visited 
Cariboo, where he engaged unsuccessfully in gold-mining. But, 
as is apparent from his letter, he was back in Victoria in 1861.1 

Naturally enough, there were not many schools in Victoria at 
this time. In 1856 there were the Victoria District School (this 
was an elementary school with but seventeen names, all of boys, 
on the books), a ‘‘new Roman Catholic School,” and a girls’ 
school.2 In 1861 mention is made in a report® of two private 
schools, both under the patronage of the then Lord Bishop of 
British Columbia: a collegiate school for boys and a ladies’ 
college. Jessop mentions a common school (apparently the Vic- 
toria District School), and two others (presumably Bishop Hills’ 
collegiate school and the ‘‘new Roman Catholic School”’ of 1856). 
The 1861 report, though dated August 27, shortly after Jessop’s 
letter was written, makes no mention of the Central School: 
apparently this institution had not yet opened its doors. 

The following document, in the possession of the Ontario De- 
partment of Records and Archives, throws some light on the 
early schools of Victoria. It also tells of Jessop’s ambition: to 
conduct his school ‘‘according to the admirable system of Canada 
West,” and later to place himself at the head of the common 
schools of Victoria and Vancouver Island. It is significant in that 
It is stated in Canada and Its Provinces, XXI11, 445, that Jessop returned to Vic- 


toria in 1862 from Cariboo; obviously this date should be earlier. 


2—D. L. MacLaurin, ‘‘Education before the Gold Rush”’ (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, Oct., 1938, 249). 


3Canada and Its Provinces, X X11, 404-7. 
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it shows the influence of the system inaugurated by Egerton 
Ryerson in Canada West on the system adopted in another 
province; for it may be surmised that, when Jessop eventually 
became the provincial superintendent of education, he introduced 
into British Columbia many of the features of the system of 
Canada West which he evidently admired.‘ 
Victoria V.I. 
August 16™ 1861. 
Rev. E. Ryerson D.D. 
Chief Supt. of Schools &c, &c 
Rev. Sir 

Having, at the solicitation of many of the citizens of Victoria, com- 
menced a school and believing that a good opening presents itself for introducing 
the system of which you are the Honored Head, and under which I received my 
training during two sessions at the Provincial Normal School and more than five 
years as a common School teacher in different parts of Canada West, I am desirous 
of making it as efficient as possible and for that reason I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of applying to you, through an old friend D. Ormiston B.A., for a supply of 
maps, charts, apparatus &c, &c, for the use of the school and for the benefit of the 
city of Victoria. 

Our Common school here is very inefficient, while two others, one under the 
control of Bishop Hills of the Established Church, and another for Young Ladies 
in charge of the Sisters of Mercy have so much of the Sectarian element in their 
government as to make them distasteful to non-conformists of all denominations. 
A school, therefore started and conducted exclusively on non-sectarian principles, 
as the one under my charge is and will be, and moreover carried on according to 
the admirable system of Canada West, cannot fail of soon becoming popular and 
flourishing. My object is to establish its reputation, and when the city is in- 
corporated to fall in with the common school system that will then be adopted, 
and place myself at the head of the common schools of Victoria and Vancouver 
Island. 

I believe I am the only person in the Island or in British Columbia that holds a 
first class Provincial certificate, or indeed one of any description from the Normal 
School. I have therefore a good opportunity in my present position to do a great 
deal toward placing the common school system here on a satisfactory basis. 

I feel convinced you will, if possible, aid me in establishing an efficient school 
by sending from the Educational Department a good selection of Maps, charts, 
globes, phylosophical and chemical apparatus &c, &c, on the terms you supply 
them to schools under the control of your Department. 

I have written M‘ D. Ormiston who with his estimable brother the Rev. D* 
Ormiston will I am sure interest themselves in anything pertaining to my success 
and advancement in life, on the subject and I have no doubt the requisite amount 
of funds for such a purpose will be advanced by either of those gentlemen. 

I am desirous of obtaining this supply with as little delay as possible and for 
that reason would prefer having them shipped from New York per steamer for San 
Francisco as slow freight rather than sent round the Horn in a sailing vessel at a 


‘At the Toronto Normal School in Jessop’s time, for example, the male and female 
students were forbidden to speak to one another; it was probably this rule which 
Jessop followed when he set up his ill-fated boarding-school at Cache Creek. 
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lower rate of freight, as the transit by way of the Isthmus would be at least three 
months quicker than the other mode of conveyance. 

The Rev. D* Evans very kindly encloses a note to you as a guarantee of good 
faith on my part in making this application. 

My address is, John Jessop Central School Victoria Vancouver Island, Via 
New York, Panama and San Francisco. 


I have the honor to be 


Rev. Sir, 
Your most obt. Servt, 
John Jessop 


[Annotated, in pencil, apparently at the 
Education Office, Toronto: 
Obtained 1* Class certificate 
10™ and 14™ sessions] 

{On the file cover of the letter is written: 
Jno Jessup [sic], Cent. School 
Victoria, Vancouver Is* 

Dated 16 Augt 1861 
Received 27 Sept 

Replied to 3 October 
Letter Book H™ No. 3891] 


It will be noted that Jessop’s letter, written in Victoria on 
August 16, was delivered in Toronto on September 27. Egerton 
Ryerson, the superintendent of schools for Canada West, had set 
up in the Normal School building in Toronto an ‘Educational 
Depositary”’ from which recognized schools could obtain a wide 
variety of school supplies of good quality at a discount of 50 per 
cent. In his letter Jessop asks if he may purchase supplies for his 
school in Victoria on these terms. No evidence has yet come to 
light as to whether the school apparatus which was ordered at 
this time was actually sent. 

GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
Department of Education, 
Toronto. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: SOME OBSERVATIONS BASED ON 
OUR EVOLVING CIVILIZATION BY GRIFFITH TAYLOR* 


PROFESSOR TayYLor’s book consists of the Messenger Lectures on Civilization, 
which he delivered at Cornell University in 1944. In them he sums up the many 
contributions to geography and related fields which he has made over a long and 
productive career. 

Beginning with the world plan of relief and climate, he shows its effect on the 
evolution of races, the rise of European languages and religions, and the growth of 
nationality in Western Europe. Readers will recognize in this the recapitulation 
of his Environment, Race and Migration, and Environment and Nation. Then 
Professor Taylor describes the influence of environment on settlement, thus 
anticipating a third book, Environment, Village and City, which will complete his 
trilogy on environmental control. In the last part of the book, Professor Taylor 
introduces the study of geopacifics, or world planning for peace. He refers to his 
surveys of settlement in Australia and in Canada, and concludes by a discussion 
of world power, and the habitability of the globe. 

One’s first impression is of the great fertility of ideas expressed by the author, 
ideas which have influenced the whole trend of modern geography, and the re- 
lationships between it and history. Where most geographers have been content 
to collate and describe, Professor Taylor has tried to correlate and explain. Indeed 
it was he who invented the term “the correlative science” to define the nature of 
geography. 

It is through correlating and explaining the distributions of phenomena that 
patterns of civilizations are discovered. The geographer makes it his science to 
discover those patterns. Historians and economists are aware of them, in some 
aspect or another, but they are not out primarily to trace distributions, or to see 
patterns. Indeed, many of them, like Fisher,! conceive it to be improper, if not 
impossible, to discern ‘‘a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern” in history. 
They stress the unrelated, the inexplicable, the unique, ‘‘the play of the contingent 
and the unforeseen.” Between the historian of the unique, and the geographer of a 
predetermined pattern there is an impassable barrier. Yet the historian has to 
record man’s growing awareness of a world plan; while the geographer, mapping 
his world distributions, has to plot inexplicable irregularities. Therefore it should 
not be unreasonable for them to find some common ground of meeting. Professor 
Taylor believes that the two studies are intimately related, and quotes Smith’s 
well-known aphorism, ‘‘For as Geography without History seemeth a Carkasse 
without motion; so History without Geography wandreth as a Vagrant without a 
certain Habitation.” 

It is in the field where geography and history overlap that Professor Taylor 
has probably made his great contributions. No other living geographer has ex- 
plored so many avenues of research, or invented so many techniques for mapping 
them. Professor Ogilvie has a favourite saying, ‘That is not geography which 
cannot be mapped.”’ Such an attitude is as right for geography as that chemistry 


*Our Evolving Civilization; An Introduction to Geopacifics: Geographical Aspects of 
the Path toward World Peace. By GrirFITH TAYLOR. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1946. Pp. xvi, 370. 


$4.25) 
1H. A. L. Fisher, A History of Europe (London, 1936), v. 
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requires test tubes, or that mathematics involves formulas. Nevertheless, it has 
had the unfortunate result of restricting geography, for a long enough time, to 
what could be mapped by the usual atlas methods. In developing new methods 
of mapping, therefore, Professor Taylor freed geography so that it could include 
many phenomena, formerly considered ungeographical. This marks a great 
advance on the classical outlook, as expressed by Brunhes for instance, that 
geography, even human geography, should limit itself to plotting concrete things.’ 
Professor Taylor disagrees. For him, language, religion, and the whole realm of 
ideas, may fall within the scope of geography, and he invented the term “‘cultural”’ 
geography to describe these immaterial aspects of the subject.* 

Yet it is one thing to map the boundaries of ideas at any point of time, and 
quite another thing to explain them. It seems to me that here is a distinction 
which too many “determinists” all but ignore. Having plotted the boundaries, 
they attempt to explain them in terms of physical boundaries, with which they 
may, and possibly do, coincide. Sometimes that attempt leads to false correlations, 
since, as ecology shows, boundaries do not always result from adaptation to the 
outer environment, but also from competition between inner forces. In such cases, 
the correlation with physical limits will probably be only approximate, and may 
be quite fortuitous. 

Take the Protestant Reformation. The boundary of the Protestant faith is 
correlated, amongst other things, with the distribution of the Nordic race. This 
leaves the reader with the most unhappy idea, and one which I am sure Professor 
Taylor would be the first to deny, that religion has something to do with race. It 
is more probable that the emergence of the Reformation, and the presence of the 
Nordic race in the same area, are due to a third factor, to which they may both 
be related. 

The geographer cannot afford to overstress geographical control, even where 
it is effective. Other controls are also operative. And as far as ideas are concerned, 
these other controls are the immediate and direct ones; geography is at best 
indirect, ultimate. Bowman brings this out with reference to Britain: ‘‘Huge coal 
deposits and an island base have supplied two prime geographical advantages, but 
they have contributed power only through English character.’’*> \When our attempts 
at mapping bring us up against the realities of character they teach us the limi- 
tations of the geographic method. Nevertheless, within these limits a great deal 
remains to be done in order to plot the geography of culture, and Professor Taylor 
has opened up new horizons in his book. 

A simple listing of the more important techniques which he has invented to 
make the science of correlation more exacting and useful will indicate their wide 
range. In physical geography he has invented the “Mantle Map,” to show the 
influence of topography and structure together; the ‘‘Hythergraph’”’ with its 
“Comfort Frame” to show the effect of temperature and humidity upon human 
health and activity; and the ‘‘Homociime”’ to map climates in different parts of 
the world which have the same essential features. These methods have been 
widely adopted, and are now finding their way into the general textbook. In 
anthropo-geography Professor Taylor has invented his extremely useful ‘‘Zones and 


2]. Brunhes, Human Geography (Chicago, 1920), 71. ‘‘Human geography, properly 
so called, must be first and above all the geography of material human works.”’ 

3Griffith Taylor, Our Evolving Civilization, 4. ‘‘For religions and philosophies are 
amenable to study by the geographical approach.” 

‘Tbid., 166. 


‘I. Bowman, quoted in G. T. Renner, Global Geography (New York, 1946), 529. 
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Strata” method of showing present distributions in relation to past evolution. 
This has helped to unravel the story of race. In addition there is the very useful 
‘“Ethnograph,’’ now widely copied by anthropologists, to givea graphic comparison 
of racial traits. ‘‘Isogenic’’ maps assist in understanding the difficult problem of 
blood grouping. 

In historical geography the author has attempted one of the most arduous of 
geographical tasks, namely, mapping distributions in both space and time together. 
This has been achieved in his “Space-Time” diagram of the main civilizations in 
Europe, while the course of empire is mapped in his “‘Time-Temperature” histo- 
graph. In urban geography he has shown the very great value of his “Stage Dia- 
gram,” which depicts in a number of maps, one above the other, as though in a 
film-strip, the stages of growth of a city. His “Town Formula” is more ingenious, 
but perhaps less successful, because, like most formulas, it is cryptic. Neverthe- 
less, to bring the highly involved and variable factors of urban growth down to a 
simple formula is a considerable achievement, and helps to clarify the whole theory 
of city development. Finally, in the fields of economic and political geography, 
Professor Taylor has created the ‘‘Econograph” and the ‘“‘Dynograph” which give 
at a glance the essential resources of world welfare, and of world power. 

The above list of techniques does not represent all that this distinguished 
Canadian scholar has contributed to geography; although they are all he uses in 
the book under review. Others are described in his Australian Meteorology, Geo- 
graphic Laboratory, and Atlas of Environment and Race. 

With the use of these techniques Professor Taylor has developed several 
notable theories of civilization, which have excited controversy for the last twenty- 
five years. It is given to few men to have associated with their names, theories 
that mould the whole thinking of their subject. Yet as W. M. Davis is associated 
with the “Cycle of Erosion,”” Huntingdon with the ‘‘Pulse of Climate,” Herbertson 


with the ‘‘Natural Region,” and Fleure with the ‘‘Human Region,” so Professor 
Taylor’s name will undoubtedly be linked with the “World Plan” and with the 
theory of ‘Zones and Strata.” 


Geographers have become increasingly aware of a world plan. Suess in his 
Face of the Earth drew together the strands of world structure; Képpen in his 
Climatology assembled the elements of weather; and Reclus’s Man and the Earth 
showed the pattern of human endeavour. Vidal de la Blache gave philosophical 
expression to all this in his concept of ‘‘Terrestrial Unity.”” Nevertheless, it awaited 
Professor Taylor in his simple but significant idea of the ‘“Tri-Peninsular World” 
to show the relationship of structure, climate, and man. Accepting Eur-Asia as 
the central land mass of the world, he points out that Arabia-Africa, Malaya- 
Australasia, and the Americas may be considered as huge peninsulas extending 
from it; and that the relief of the land and the climates of the world show a re- 
markably uniform distribution, repeating themselves in the different peninsulas, 
about the central land mass. 

It would be remarkable if this world plan were not followed, to some extent 
or other, by a pattern of civilization. Professor Taylor claims that it is; in fact, 
that our evolving civilization is a product of the world plan. This is in keeping 
with our age. The systematization of knowledge in history, archaeology, anthro- 
pology and sociology has led to several statements of world pattern. One recalls, 
amongst others, Haddon’s Wanderings of Peoples, H. G. Well’s The Outline of 
History, and works of that kind, up to Childe’s What Happened in History, and 
Albright’s Studies in the History of Culture. 
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Haddon saw history as a pattern of racial migration and segregation, which 
he attributed to forces of expulsion and attraction, ‘the former nearly always 
resulting from a dearth of food or from overpopulation.”* Dearth of food was due 
largely to climatic deterioration. In particular, ‘‘the dessication of Asia had a 
profound effect upon human history in Europe as well as in Asia.”’ It created the 
outward pressure of the nomads, who broke up civilizations, and changed dynasties. 


H. G. Wells, while not ignoring climatic change, does not give it as much im- 
portance as the clash of economies. ‘To begin with, man was a drifter. Then 
one sort of men began to settle down, and another sort became more distinctly 
nomadic. The two ways of life specialized in opposite directions. It was inevitable 
that nomad folk and the settled folk should clash.” He attributes the drift of the 
nomads, and their incursions south and west, to the expansive pressure of civili- 
zations such as China. The nomads took the line of least resistance and poured 
into the Near East and into Europe. Wells also stresses the role of technology in 
migration. To him the expansion of the Mediterraneans was due to “‘the peculiar 
freedom and opportunities the ship gave them.”* Thus, while Haddon attributes 
his patterns to the external influences of the changing environment, Wells explains 
his by the internal stresses of the changing economy. 


In Toynbee’s A Study of History both these views are dismissed. Toynbee 
agrees that environment and economy play an important role, but not a decisive 
one. This is still left to the soul of man. The environment provides an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge, but sometimes men abuse the opportunity or fail to come 
up to the challenge. Not all “good” environments induce successful civilizations. 
Not all “bad’’ environments remain inimical to civilized development. The 
essence of the “environmental theory of history” is the correlation between two 
sets of variables, character and environment. It supposes that diversity of 
character is fixedly and permanently correlated, in the relation of effect to cause, 
with certain elements of observed diversity in nature. But when that correlation 
is not fixed and permanent the theory is not justified. Toynbee gives many 
examples of the absence or breakdown of environmental control. 


Nor is he any more disposed to accept the alternative of economic control. 
This postulates that the true correlation between the vagaries of civilization and 
causal factors is with the economy, and with the techniques at its disposal; that 
where a good environment has failed to produce a successful civilization, it is 
because people have failed to develop a technique and organization to profit from 
their environment; but that, where people have achieved a mastery of technique 
and labour, they have made some sort of a success, whatever the environment. 
Toynbee points out that this sort of correlation is no more fixed and permanent 
than correlations with the physical environment, and therefore no more satis- 
factory. “If we set ourselves to plot our sets of curves—one set representing the 
vicissitudes of civilizations and the other the vicissitudes of techniques—the two 
sets of curves not only fail to correspond but display wide discrepancies. We have 
found cases of technique improving while civilizations remain static or decline and 
cases of technique remaining static while civilizations are in movement, either 
forward or backward as the case may be.’’® Asa matter of fact, the disintegration 


6A. C. Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples (Cambridge, 1919), 1. 
7H. G. Wells, The Outlines of History (8rd. ed., London, 1922), 134. 
8Tbid., 156. 


°A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Abridged Edition by D. C. Somervell (New 
‘ork, 1947), 255. 
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of civilization may occur through the idolization of successful institutions and 
techniques. 

Therefore, something more fundamental is needed to explain the evolution of 
civilization. This is something spiritual. It is the virtue which men discover in 
themselves when faced with adversity. ‘Prosperity doth best discover vice; but 
adversity doth best discover virtue.’’ This Baconian principle is found to be a 
law of historic progress. Frequently it works through withdrawal and return, the 
withdrawal of men and movements to the “‘desert,”’ and their return in the new 
power of a new perspective to reshape society. The fundamental law of growth 
is the progressive etherialization of man. He did not evolve from sub-man merely 
by conquering the environment, but most of all by conquering himself, by realizing 
that his defence lay in the recognition of his defencelessness, and going forward, 
on that assumption, to make himself invulnerable. The armour which saved man 
was psychic not physical. It was his ability to see beyond the field of physical 
challenge, impinging from without, to the field of spiritual challenge, impinging 
from within. Victorious responses no longer lay in surmounting external obstacles, 
but took place through inward self-articulation, through the growing etheriali- 
zation of society. 

While Toynbee’s emphasis on the cases where no exact correlation exists 
between an evolving civilization and its environment tends to put out of mind 
the many examples where favourable environments, used by progressive economies, 
have stimulated the most successful of developments, nevertheless his viewpoint is 
of value in reminding us that, in the last resort, the further civilization advances, 
the further the world pattern becomes the pattern of the mind. 

No doubt Toynbee has been influenced in his views by those anthropologists 
who describe human development largely in terms of ends rather than means; of 
what man is aiming at in organizing his economy and in seeking to master his 
environment. 

Elliot Smith in his Human History liked to emphasize the value of ‘‘The Life 
Quest” in human affairs—the desire for salvation and for immortality. The diff- 
erent ways in which men fulfilled this quest were for him fundamental causes 
of different patterns of culture. ‘‘While man is subject to... the influence of 
the environment . . . his behaviour is dominated by the effects of his own personal 
experience.’ This would seem to be the concensus of opinion even of those arch- 
aeologists and anthropologists whose work has led them to appreciate fully what 
the environment means. In spite of the fact that many, perhaps most, elements 
in any culture are causally and functionally related to the environment and to 
each other, there are some which have no such relationship. These elements 
have been brought together by quite dissimilar causes, and, as Albright points 
out, are adapted to one another by ‘‘inner bonds.”!! 


What are these inner bonds? Dr. Marrett has summed them all up in his 
suggestive phrase, man’s “itch for the superfluous.’ It is the search for an 
abundant life, both economic and spiritual, outer and inner, which has helped man 
to transcend the physical environment, and once he has reached that point, the 
important things in life are not the utilitarian, but the superfluous. And the 
amazing thing is that he can find “the superfluous” even when he is struggling 
bitterly with his environment. 


10G. E. Smith, Human History (London, 1930), 35. 
uw. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), 86. 
12R. R. Marett, Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evolution (London, 1935), 15. 
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As a result, he sometimes achieves his highest hour in spite of the environment 
—as Toynbee has insisted. The challenge of a difficult environment has occasional- 
ly produced the highest flowering of human culture. And there are many cases 
where an easy or productive environment has not been utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. That is so because it is not only the physical environment to which we 
react, but also the social and the mental. And the further civilization evolves, 
the greater is the influence of the social environment. 

In fact, it did not have to evolve very far before it felt the impact of that 
environment. As Sir Arthur Keith claims in his important little essay, Ethnos, 
ideological factors were early effective in race differentiation. The segregation of 
one race from another, the selection of one race mutation over another, were not 
the result of geography so much as of ideology. If geography had caused men to 
migrate, presumably it would have caused them to mix, and race differences would 
not have been very serious. What were the influences which segregated early 
men from each other, and tied them to a particular geographical location? ‘They 
were mostly inside himself, not outside,”” answers Dr. Keith. They were patriot- 
ism, public opinion, prejudice, and the like. 

In one of the more recent attempts to explain the world pattern, Childe 
deduces a threefold reason in the action and interaction, of environment, tech- 
nology, and ideology. But he insists on the pre-eminence of ideology... For him, 
“ideas form as effective an element in the [total] environment of any human society 
as do mountains, trees, animals, the weather, and the rest of external nature.’ 
It is out of the contact of cultures, and the fusion and diffusion of ideas, that 
civilization evolves. In the end the local, geographical adaptations will not count, 
because ‘“‘Cultures are tending to merge into culture.’ 


In the face of these, and other attempts at rationalizing life, the geographer 
cannot claim any exclusive, or even prior means of “explaining the phenomena.” 
He certainly cannot ignore the social and the spiritual environment. And it is 
greatly to Professor Taylor's credit that, in dealing with this whole debatable 
field, he has not done so. ‘There are, of course, many other aspects [of civili- 
zation],”’ he writes, which are “in many people’s minds, of more direct significance 
than the rather subtle action of the [physical] environment.’* Yet he is surely 
justified in his belief that the geographer’s business is to examine just that subtle 
action of the physical environment which he alone is qualified to do. If he were 
not to do it, anthropologists and historians might miss it out, and in doing so would 
give equally as one-sided a picture of civilization as though the immaterial factors 
were ignored. 

It is as well to remember, therefore, that in this book, Professor Taylor is 
concentrating on the physical environment, wherever it is effective. He believes 
that in doing so the geographer can make his best contribution. He can con- 
tribute the ecological argument to explain the spread and development—the zones 
and strata—of our evolving civilization. It is in this light that the zones and 
strata theory is so important. 

Take, for example, its use in explaining race. In brief, the theory postulates a 
home of man in western central Asia, in the heart of the central land mass, from 
which the races spread out in zones, as they developed, to fill up the peripheral 


183A, Keith, Ethnos, or the Problems of Race (London, 1931), 17. 

4G. Childe, What Happened in History (Penguin Books, London, 1942), 14. 
6 Tbid., 21. 

Taylor, Our Evolving Civilization, 3. 
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regions. The central land mass offered unique opportunities for early man, by 
providing a stimulating climate and a wide range of contacts. During the Ice 
Ages it lay between the fluctuating ice caps of the north and the fluctuating deserts 
to the south. This alternation of subarctic and semi-desert conditions forced people 
to progress or perish. Migrations occurred from the centre, the newer races tending 
to push the older ones outwards from it. The first migrants took the nearest 
corridor to Africa, and became differentiated as Negroes. The second migration, 
by the next easiest corridor, led through Malaya to Australia, to produce the 
Australoid race, and so on. 

Yet although the main racial group might migrate to one outstanding area, 
for example most of the Negroes to Africa, and Australoids to Australia, neverthe- 
less there were smaller groups which pressed out in all directions from the centre 
towards the margins. Consequently, the distribution of races took up a zonal 
arrangement, the first races to evolve being displaced to the outermost margins, and 
the last races left still pushing out from the central land mass. Therefore, the 
cones of race, from the centre to the peripheries, are represented by strata of evo- 
lution at the centre itself. 

If this is the case, several important things follow. The first is that the story 
of race cannot be studied effectively at the margins, and therefore Western Euro- 
pean and Eastern Asiatic finds, valuable though they may be, do not give us a 
complete picture of racial evolution. I think this is one of the best explanations 
yet given of why the time-scale of evolution is so different in England, Africa, and 
Java. The time at which Trinil or Piltdown men lived in Java or in England was 
obviously long after their forebears wandered out from the central land mass. 
Thus we should anticipate a much greater antiquity for man than these marginal 
discoveries have led us to expect. 

A second result that follows is an additional method of checking the order of 
evolution of the races. Hitherto that has been done largely on anatomical grounds. 
But this has led to much confusion. Those who use skull types as their chief 
criterion place the Australoid before the Negroid, because he seems to have more 
simian features. On the other hand, those who use hair types regard the Australoid 
as akin to European races, and further advanced than the Negro. Professor 
Taylor claims that the order of evolution can be deduced from the ecological pattern. 
The Negroes were the first to evolve because they were in many instances displaced 
by the Australoids; the Australoid zone overlapping and burying the Negroid. 

A third result of Taylor's theory is the greater ease of classifying races. This 
used to be done largely on the basis of structural or superficial affinities, and also 
on the assumption of Huxley’s four antipodes of race, Europe, Mongolia, Africa, 
and Malaya. As a result there have been too many divisions, as for example 
Deniker’s twenty-nine races of man. Professor Taylor suggests five or six, on the 
basis of general affinity within distinct sones. His theory had proved very ac- 
ceptable in explaining the unity of the broadheaded people of Central and Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia, who had been regarded before as at least two races, the 
Alpine and the Mongolian, though they are now thought of as essentially akin. 
Their kinship is very obvious in the author’s scheme of zones and strata. 


Still another result of the theory is that it makes provision for similar races 
which are geographically very far removed. Formerly it was difficult to explain 
these except as ‘‘sports,”” and the Ainus and the Qurungua were looked on as 
oddities. They are actually members of greater racial zones that have been broken 
up by the tri-peninsular arrangement of the world. 
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The zones and strata theory can be applied to cultural, national, economic, 
and political facts, as well as race. Professor Taylor applies it to the spread of 
languages in Europe, the movement of empire across the continent, the settlement 
of England, and the growth of London. It will probably play an ever greater role 
in these fields of study. It is interesting to note that Sir Cyril Fox approximates 
the method in his analysis of The Personality of Britain, and Professor Burgess in 
his theory of the urban zones. Thus Fox divides Britain into a western ‘Zone of 
Survival,’’ where earlier cultures were pushed out to the peripheries, and there 
survived in the difficult terrain (Professor Taylor’s ‘‘oldermass”’ refuge:) and an 
eastern ‘‘Zone of Replacement” where later and higher cultures replaced (Professor 
Taylor’s ‘‘buried’’) the older ones, and became dominant in their day. Burgess 
describes a city in terms of concentric expanding zones, the central ones “‘in- 
vading”’ the marginal ones, and ‘‘succeeding” to them, very much after Professor 
Tayior’s theory. 

However, in applying his theory to cultural realities, the author repeatedly 
shows how it is qualified by the vagaries of human behaviour. It would be easy to 
say with Reclus that, ‘“The inequality of man is the inequality of the earth.” 
And if Professor Taylor were a determinist, no doubt that is what he would say. 
But he is not. Or rather, as he himself states, he only belongs to ‘‘a moderate 
branch of this school.’7 He is too well aware of the complexity of evolution to 
claim any hard and fast sort of determinism, and far from concealing the stubborn 
irrationality of exceptions, goes out of his way to express them. 

The fact is he qualifies the extent of environmental control, by the stage of 
civilized development. The idea of stage is equally as important as that of control. 
The inequalities of man are due at least as much to unequal stages of advancement 
as to inequalities in the environment. | think Professor Taylor has made an 
important contribution in developing this idea in human geography, and thus, as 
it were, in bringing that discipline into line with the rest of geography, where the 
idea of stage has been accepted ever since Davis's great work. 

Nowhere is this better brought out than in the “Seven Ages of Towns.” It 
is the stage of development of the city which influences its use of the environment. 
In the incipient stage a town uses only one or two aspects of its site, but at a 
mature stage, with a complex economy, it uses many aspects: business and retail 
stores choosing the centre of traffic, industries selecting more marginal sites where 
there is room to assemble raw materials, etc. 

Thus Professor Taylor’s position would seem to be that within any one stage 
of development, environment is dominant: but a change in development may 
bring into play a new environment. And this is as true of the macrocosm (civili- 
zation) as it is of the microcosm (the town). For example, he shows that there is 
an optimum climatic belt in which man is physically and mentally most active. 
This belt is bounded by the warm month average of 68° F., and by the cold month 
average of 42° F. Now in early stages, when hand labour played a large part in 
the economy, and physical exertion was important, civilization tended to keep to 
the 68° isotherm. (Cf. Brunt, “With little or no clothing a somewhat higher 
temperature would be desirable, so that the ideal would probably exceed 70° F. 
It is of interest to look at a world map, where the isotherm of 70° F. passes through 
Memphis, Palestine, and the centres of early civilizations of Assyria, Sumeria and 
Persia.) However, as civilization came to the stage of emphasizing mechanical 

1 [bid., 267. 


18F, Brunt, ‘‘Climate, Weather and Man” (Endeavour, vol. III, no. 2, July, 1944, 
96-7). 
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c, development and an industrial order, it shifted to the 42° isotherm, which is more 
of conducive to mental effort and sustained vigour. That is to say, within each stage, 


it the influence of climate is well in evidence, but at different stages different tempera- 
le tures act as the controlling factors. 
s Thus Professor Taylor qualifies his environmentalism, and does not look upon 
himself as one of the soil-and-blood school of thoroughgoing, but unscientific, 
of determinism. Indeed this is what makes him offer geopacifics as an alternative 
& to the geopolitics of Haushofer, who seems to have conceived of geography as a 
n substitute for god. One of the most interesting parts of the book is the survey of 
r elements of world power, the discussion of causes of world friction, and the 
S suggestion of a basis for world peace. As the author says, “The chief aim of 
- civilization is to prepare a better world on this earth.’’!® 
r If this is the case, then the geographer could be of great service to our evolving 


civilization, and it is to be hoped that government departments of planning, of 
f resources, and of external affairs, together with research commissions and industrial 
) and other organizations will use geographers in increasing numbers to help them 
plan for greater welfare in a world at peace. If this occurs then Professor Taylor 
will have put all students of geography even more in his debt than he has done by 
, the writing of this stimulating book. 
J. W. Watson 
McMaster University. 


"Taylor, Our Evolving Civilization, 361. 
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The Humanities in Canada. By WATSON KIRKCONNELL and A. S. P. WoopHousE, 
Ottawa: Humanities Research Council of Canada. 1947. Pp. 287. ($2.00) 


THIs report is the fruit of lengthy questionnaires and personal visits by groups of 
scholars to all the universities of Canada. The introductory chapter on the his- 
torical background of the subject is written by the two authors jointly. Professor 
Woodhouse then contributes three chapters on the humanities in the English- 
speaking universities, dealing with the general courses, the honours courses, and 
graduate studies respectively; he is also responsible for a further chapter on the 
aids to scholarship in the humanities, such as fellowships, assistance in publication, 
grants for faculty research, and so on. Professor Kirkconnell writes two chapters 
on the French-speaking universities, one on the adequacy of libraries, one on 
academic novelties such as Icelandic, Chinese, studies of foreign literature in 
translation, area studies, practical creative writing, etc.; and a final one that sums 
up the recommendations that the report has to offer. On the whole, it may fairly 
be said that Professor Woodhouse is scholarly and interesting, Professor Kirk- 
connell statistical and informative. 

How and where does history appear in this? On the whole, its treatment is 
not very satisfactory, for the authors rather tend to play hide and seek with it; 
sometimes it is there and sometimes it is not. For one thing they never define 
what aspect or interpretation of history brings it within the scope of the humanities, 
and consequently omit consideration of some matters which a student of history 
might reasonably expect to find; for example, they make no mention of the courses 
in historiography, historical writing, and historical criticism, which most graduate 
schools give and which might certainly be classed under the humanities. 

Looking at the honours courses, Professor Woodhouse is able to conclude 
that, where staff and library facilities are adequate, students who take these 
courses in Canada acquire an excellent general knowledge of their field of study, 
one far freer from unfortunate gaps than any that the United States universities 
usually provide, one moreover that very properly stresses order and progression 
in the student’s approach to his subject; in short, he finds that such courses 
constitute a very valuable method of achieving a liberal education. Professor 
Woodhouse’s whole discussion of the relationship between honours study and a 
liberal education is excellent (pp. 76-81). His treatment of general courses is not 
so satisfactory, because he has obviously fallen a victim to the current fashion that 
has spread from Columbia, for wide-flung courses on civilization, a fashion that is 
to be deplored because such courses serve only to build up generalities on facts 
that the students do not possess, to try and integrate studies of which the students 
have little or no knowledge, and to call for a god-like skill from the lecturer which 
not half a dozen men in America can claim. And at the end they do little more 
than produce graduates who can pursue their studies in Time and the Reader's 
Digest with the comfortable but entirely unfounded belief that there is nothing 
that they are not competent to discuss. It looks as though Columbia College may 
have as pernicious an influence on history teaching, as Teachers’ College has had 
on American departments of education. It is true that Professor Woodhouse 
expresses some doubt about the extraordinary course called ‘‘Western Civilization 
II’’ proposed in the University of Manitoba, a course that ranges all the way from 
the history of economic organization, through Roman and common law, to the 
history of religion and the major philosophies of the Western World (p. 50). But 
the orientation course in history that he himself puts forward is no more satis- 
factory, though for totally different reasons, for it suggests merely the study of 
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the British and American constitutions or of the political development of England 
and France since the French Revolution (p. 55); no competent teacher of history 
would consent to either of these as a suitable introductory course for Canadian 
students, especially as it would often be the only one in history that such students 
would take at the university. 

Professor Kirkconnell’s chapters provide a great deal of valuable information, 
though the conclusions that he draws are sometimes open to criticism: for example, 
while it is quite understandable that he should view the undergraduate courses in 
French-speaking universities very favourably, because of the great stress that they 
place on the humanities, he is much too optimistic as to the standards they achieve 
and especially as to the correlation of their baccalauréat with the B.A. degree of 
the English-speaking universities. In the matter of the inadequacy of Canadian 
university libraries, there are few persons who would disagree with the gloomy 
picture Professor Kirkconnell draws, though, in the very limited way in which I 
could test them, his facts are not always accurate: he, for instance, makes no 
mention in his list of special collections (pp. 160-1) of the Bibliothéque de Saint- 
Sulpice and of the Gagnon collection in the Bibliothéque Municipale de Montréal, 
though together they form the best collection of French Canadiana in existence; 
nor can the Osler Library be properly described as a “‘collection of English 17th 
century literature.’’ It is, moreover, difficult to agree with Professor Kirkconnell's 
conclusion that the establishment of a national library would go very far to solve 
the problems that face the inadequate libraries of Canadian universities. A national 
library is an excellent thing, but unless its very limited importance is made quite 
clear, its establishment might result in university administrators ceasing to supply 
the increasingly large sums of money needed to make their own libraries properly 
efficient; the answer to every demand might easily be—the national library is 
there, let it provide what is needed. The real trouble lies in the fact that most 
Canadians do not really value books; therefore they do not donate their wealth 
to improve university libraries, when they can so easily earn admiring publicity 
by endowing a cyclotron or a new experiment in cancer research. The university 
administration, also seeing where public praise is most readily earned, often takes 
the same point of view, and the library grants are kept as low as possible. The only 
solution is to educate an un-literary Canadian public into seeing that the library 
in the humanities and social sciences is as necessary as the laboratory in the natural 
sciences. 

This report of the Humanities Research Council is an important and valuable 
piece of work and it should be read by every teacher of the humanities and the 
social sciences in Canada, for whether they agree with it or not, they will at any 
rate get some idea of what their colleagues are trying to accomplish. 


cook : E. R. Aps 
McGill University. ov 


The Poetry of History: The Contributions of Literature and Literary Scholarship to 
the Writing of History since Voltaire. By EMERY NEFF. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 258. ($3.50) 

Lytron STRACHEY once remarked that he did not see the necessity of declaring 

history an art when the fact was so obvious. To this, Professor Neff would reply 

that the fact has been far from obvious to many members of the historical pro- 
fession for quite some time; and he devotes his study of historians to explaining 
how this state of affairs came about. 
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Nowhere does Professor Neff attempt to analyse the “poetry”’ or art of history, 
but it is not hard to gather what he understands by the term. For him the true 
historian is the /Jittérateur, the man who succeeds in acting upon the conviction 
that the writing of history requires both a high respect for the narrative form anda 
full measure of imaginative sympathy. Romantic historiography found it easy to 
fill this prescription, for Romanticism meant nothing if not a warm interest in the 
concrete and living detail, irrespective of its time and place. The “poetry of 
history” therefore came into its own at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
Romantic historians proved a gallant and distinguished company. But un- 
fortunately their example did not prevail. The nineteenth century witnessed the 
conspicuous achievements of natural science and the corresponding spread of 
Positivism in the study of man and society. Historical facts thus became falsely 
equated with scientific facts; verification and accumulation supplanted insight 
and literature; and the “poetry of history’ inevitably faltered and languished. 

In elaborating this theme, Professor Neff practises what he preaches. Instead 
of following the dismal and established tradition of manuals of historiography and 
writing perfunctorily about as many historians as can be crammed into his pages, 
he selects a limited number of representative and eminent men about whom he 
writes with spirit, relating them to his own point of view. His work is thus a 
collection of short studies from Voltaire to Toynbee, dealing chiefly with the Ro- 
mantic historians and thus with men who reveal literary influence or were them- 
selves agents in the literary revolution. Some of these sketches are perhaps too 
brief to be of much weight but others, particularly those of Herder and Michelet 
have something important to say. Professor Neff is least satisfactory in his con- 
cluding pages where he hastily disposes of the Ranke-Stubbs-Freeman school, 
leaving the unfortunate impression that nothing good can be said for the “‘scien- 
tific’ historian. 

This attack on the Positivists rightly looks for support to the revolution in 
physics, and Professor Neff lucidly explains the implications of quantum mechanics 
for the philosophy of science. All this is pertinent and true but no longer as 
exciting as it was some years ago. For the professional historian today is probably 
more aware of the fallacies of nineteenth-century science than Professor Neff 
suggests; and recent historical writing has not been so neglectful of artistry as 
might be concluded from his quick survey. In short, Professor Neff’s admonitions 
are no longer so necessary. 

There is, of course, still a good deal of history that lacks ‘‘poetry” but much 
of it is perhaps unavoidable. History is now ‘past everything”’ and it is useless 
to expect that the same justice will be done to the narrative form with some themes 
as with others. One of the chief sources of current historical writing, moreover, 
is the Ph.D. who is too often simply incapable of good writing and finds an 
appropriate field for his endeavours in that barren and stereotyped composition 
known as the history text book. The brutal fact, which Professor Neff neglects, 
is that the historian who is a man of letters is a rare spirit; he does not grow on every 
bush, especially academic bushes. In addition, it takes more than just an admi- 
ration for poets and novelists to produce him; and when he comes along his 
temperament seems to assert itself despite the prevailing intellectual fashion. 
The much maligned Ranke, after all, wrote most agreeably, and Maitland followed 
in the footsteps of Stubbs and Freeman. 


Davip SPRING 
The University of Toronto. 
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The Government of Canada. By Ropert MacGrecor Dawson. Toronto: Uni- 

versity of Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. x, 662. ($5.50) 
\VHILE some of what is contained in this volume has been anticipated in earlier 
publications of Professor Dawson, the appearance of the whole work is an event 
ot more than ordinary importance in the study of Canadian government. For the 
first time a serious attempt has been made by a competent authority to examine 
critically, in an adult manner, the whole complicated mechanism by which 
Canada is governed. The attempt has been successful. Professor Dawson has 
given us a readable and, on the whole, surprisingly accurate account of Canadian 
executive and legislative processes in their historical setting. He has devoted 
some attention as well to the judiciary and to the organization and workings of 
political parties. 

The distinctive feature of Professor Dawson’s work is that it deals with the 
machinery of government in action. The author has, quite evidently, been at pains 
to find out for himself how the thing works. Frequent illustrations from more 
and less recent experience give to this book an atmosphere of “actuality” which 
has been notably absent from the product of most other Canadian writers in this 
field. Professor Dawson has done for Canadian institutions what Professor 
Jennings had already done with distinction for those of the United Kingdom. 

The concise and introductory Part 1, “Constitutional Development,” 
describes how “the two forces of heredity and environment” have shaped the 
character of Canadian government. This could hardly have been better done in 
so short a compass. It is spirited, precise, and wholly admirable. Not all the 
later chapters exhibit the same virtue of economy. 

Part 11, “The Constitution,” opens with a conventional but businesslike an- 
alysis of “The Nature of the Constitution.” There follows a chapter on “The Dis- 
tribution of Powers.” Here one could have hoped that more attention would have 
been given to present trends and less to past difficulties. The bitter experiences of 
the nineteen-thirties taken with the evidence of what can be accomplished by the 
central authority under emergency powers have not been without their influence 
on Canadian political thinking. Any growth in the idea of the “social security 
state” will not necessarily redound to the strengthening of the provincial powers. 

Professor Dawson is not so much at home in dealing with the more recent 
aspects of Dominion-provincial financial relations (in Chapter v1). Here it will 
be felt by some that he has accepted uncritically some of the attitudes taken by 
certain provincial spokesmen. For example, on the question of the minor tax 
fields (most of which the Fathers of Confederation would likely have considered 
“indirect” and therefore exclusively within Dominion competence), Professor 
Dawson is surely in error in stating that “all the provinces” made “strenuous 
efforts” to secure complete control. The record indicates that five of them— 
Manitoba, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island—showed not the slightest interest in their pursuit. More important, no 
consideration is given to the formidable argument that fiscal need can be met, 
and, thereby, genuine provincial autonomy preserved by per capita grants which 
are large enough and capable of automatic adjustment in direct relation to na- 
tional income. 

Perhaps the most original and useful contribution in the whole volume is 
contained in Part 111, “The Executive.” In the four chapters of this Part, Pro- 
iessor Dawson has broken new ground. He has given us a comprehensive and 
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vigorous account of the actual working of the several parts of the central 
mechanism. Incidentally it might be noted that, since its appearance, the position 
of the governor-general (that “legal survivor who has continued to remain a 
political necessity”), has been substantially altered by the issue of new Letters 
Patent which took effect on October 1 last. Under this new instrument the 
governor-general may now exercise with respect to Canada any of the King’s 
prerogatives without exception. 

The chapters on the Cabinet are all good value. They leave a lively picture 
of how business is conducted in the council chamber. On a point of detail, one 
may question the impression which is left that there is little or no distinction 
between “Cabinet” and “Council.” But this is perhaps a somewhat narrow and 
professional criticism. More surprising is the assertion that the minister of 
finance does not disclose his budget proposals to the Cabinet before they are an- 
nounced in Parliament. Some minor inaccuracies might be pointed out, and one 
might perhaps take issue with Professor Dawson on certain of his deductions, for 
example, as to the status of parliamentary assistants. But such criticisms would 
convey an entirely wrong impression. The general standard of these chapters 
is very high. 

In his treatment of the Civil Service (Part 1v, “Administration” ), Professor 
Dawson is not so satisfactory. Here he gives the impression that he has relied 
on documents rather than on actual observation. These chapters lack the atmos- 
phere of reality which is the distinctive feature of other parts of the book. One 
would have liked more of analysis and criticism. 

Part v, “The Legislature,” is very well done. Professor Dawson has mastered 
the intricacies of procedure and described them with clarity. Even better, he has 
caught the reality beneath and the reader can see a good deal of what makes the 
wheels go round in both Houses of Parliament. Part v1, “The Judiciary,” is a 
clear and useful account of Canadian judicial arrangements. Part vit, ‘Political 
Parties,” is the natural complement of Part v. The literature in this field is scanty 
and Professor Dawson’s well-balanced and discerning description of party 
machinery and his exposition of the essential place of political parties in the 
whole scheme of government is all the more valuable. 

One could pick flaws here here and wish for a little more detail there, but 
such criticism would be out of place in any fair appraisal of this very valuable 
contribution to a field of scholarship where so much work is crying to be done. 

A. D. P. HEENEY 
Ottawa. 


The Jehovah's Witnesses. By HERBERT HEwiTTt Stroup. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 180. 

Les Témoins de Jéhovah: Fauteurs de sédition: Ennemis acharnés de la réligion. 
By DamIEN JASMIN. Lettres liminaires de Son Eminence le Cardinal RoDRIGUE 
VILLENEUVE et de Son Excellence Monseigneur JOSEPH CHARBONNEAU. Pré- 
face de JEAN-BAPTISTE Desrosiers. (Collection de l'Institut Pie XI, série II, 
no. 1.) Montréal: Editions Lumen. 1947. Pp. 185. ($1.00) 


By contrast with the amount of notoriety which the Jehovah’s Witnesses have 
gained, and with the stupendous volume of their own publications, surprisingly 
little has been written about them. There are a few references to them in studies 
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of American religious sects, a few sensational newspaper and magazine articles, a 
few brief and uninformative attacks by their opponents, frequently Roman Catholic 
publicists, and some investigations by advocates of civil liberty. Until recently 
there has been only one study of importance available for those who have sought 
impartial information, namely M. S. Czatt, The International Bible Students: 
Jehovah's Witnesses (Yale Studies in Religion no. 4, Scottdale, Penn., 1933), and 
that is only a pamphlet and lacks detailed information. These two books about 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses are designed to fill up that gap in our information and are 
worthy of the attention of students of social history and of contemporary problems. 

Mr. Stroup’s book is impartial scientific sociological study by one who is 
neither a “‘believer’’ nor an opponent. It is based on many years of close associ- 
ation, as a scientific observer, with the Witnesses themselves, and on a thorough 
study of their publications. The writer apologizes for its incompleteness, for 
instance in statistical information, explaining that many of the facts are secret 
and were carefully kept from him by the Witnesses’ leaders (pp. vi, 72-6). In this 
he is too modest. The amount of information that he has gathered is impressive, 
and where there are gaps he indicates them. The places where information was 
not complete, for instance with regard to the finances of the Jehovah's Witnesses 
(pp. 7, 35-46), are ipso facto suggestive. 


M. Jasmin’s purpose is not to investigate impartially. He seeks to prove two 
things, first, that the Jehovah’s Witnesses are not a religious organization, and 
secondly, his main concern, that they are a seditious one and hence are liable to 
legal action. His source of information, like Mr. Stroup’s, is in practical experience, 
but practical experience of a very different kind. He had studied the movement 
for over ten years as an expert legal advisor on subversive activities to the assistant 
procureur-général of the Province of Quebec. As a result of his narrower interest, 
and of his lack of close contact with the movement itself, his book is not as informa- 
tive as Mr. Stroup’s about the details of the nature of the organization. Rather 
it is a polemical attack (the director of l'Institut Pie XI, in a preface, compares its 
methods with those of a joiner driving in a nail by repeated blows of his hammer), 
and it admittedly uses ‘‘for good ends” controversialist techniques employed by 
the Communists and the Jehovah’s Witnesses ‘‘for bad ends.’’ Moreover it is 
specifically recommended to Roman Catholics by introductory letters from Cardinal 
Villeneuve and Archbishop Charbonneau of Montreal. 


Most readers of Mr. Stroup’s book will be interested and amazed by the 
picture which he draws of the theology, practices, and organization of the Witnesses. 
Strongly millennial, they believe that Christ, a perfect man and not divine, entered 
into his Kingdom in 1914. Their beliefs are based on literal interpretation of texts 
in the bible; yet they violently oppose all other ‘“‘fundamentalists’”’ by denying the 
reality of eternal damnation. They do not possess the normal Christian belief in 
an after-life and are especially opposed to the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purga- 
tory. For the Witnesses, death means the end of body and soul, and there is no 
resurrection, but there is ‘‘re-creation” into a material kind of heaven on earth. 
All disbelievers will shortly be slaughtered painlessly in Armageddon. 


The Old World having ended in 1914, human society has been abandoned by God, 
the “theocracy” of the Jehovah’s Witnesses is already established, Satan has been 
driven from heaven, and the believers have begun to ‘‘publish the truth” to those 
on earth who are given this last chance to hear it. ‘‘Publishing’’ consists of the 
familiar door-to-door canvassing, street corner magazine-selling, and demonstrating 
with loud-speakers and placards. There is much contradiction, vagueness, and 
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confusion about Witness theology. Mr. Stroup does not attempt to deal with all 
the variations and does not mention one particularly important concept of the 
after-life mentioned by other writers, namely that there is a special category for 
Witnesses in the recreated world different from that of other well-intentioned 
people. He does, however, show that he was told that outsiders cannot understand 
the true significance of Witness theology until they believe; when they believe 
they may no longer doubt its “‘validity.”’ 

The ‘truth’ is distributed by mail in an immense amount of literature, a 
great deal of it allegedly written by the Leaders, ‘‘Pastor” Russell up to 1916 and 
“Judge” Rutherford up to 1941. The movement is centralized and authoritarian 
(pp. 21-2, 125, et cetera), unlike the usual ‘‘sect.’’ The official publications, full of 
biblical texts and jargon (much of it quite meaningless to the uninitiated, it must 
be added), are weighty with prophecies and with abuse of other religious organi- 
zations and of the civil power. This confused mass is swallowed whole and undi- 
gested by the faithful who are drawn from the underprivileged and uneducated 
classes of society. Mr. Stroup quotes Mr. Czatt as saying that there are almost 
no college-educated Witnesses. In his own experience, there are to be found in 
the movement a few lawyers, two or three doctors (p. 76), but only one university 
professor is mentioned in his book (p. 130). 


The “‘publishing’’ done by each Witness is reported to headquarters at Brook- 
lyn on elaborate forms showing the hours worked and the numbers of calls and 
“‘back-calls.’’ For the sake of those householders who wonder why they are 
pestered, Mr. Stroup might have added that the householder merits a “‘back-call” 
if he shows the smallest amount of polite curiosity. The form for “‘back-calls”’ 
has space for recording twenty-four visits! (p. 70). The whole system smacks 
strongly of American business administrative methods and organization. Mr. 
Stroup describes the earnest desire of the individual Witness to devote all his 
available time to ‘‘the Lord’s work,” but he does not bring out sufficiently the effect 
of this form-filling system on the zeal of the ‘‘publishers’’ who are earning credits 
for their place among the Chosen 144,000, who comprise the special “body” of 
Jehovah (p. 60). He does, however, demonstrate the fact that the Witness, when 
converted, needs only to ‘publish the truth,” and that the doctrine requires no 
“change”’ in his personal life (pp. 109, 123), except in so far as devoting all his 
spare time to “witnessing” would presumably keep him out of mischief. 

The Jehovah's Witnesses are organized in ‘‘companies,” hold their weekly 
meetings in Kingdom Halls (far too many commentators have believed that they 
held no services), and consist of full-time “‘pioneers’’ and spare-time ‘‘publishers.”’ 
The former receive $10.00 a month and living expenses from Headquarters. Mr. 
Stroup has not demonstrated the importance of the fact that, as many pioneers 
are lodged and fed by the believers, the living expenses of the field-workers are 
greatly reduced. The same salary, $10.00, is drawn by the leaders of the movement 
whose living expenses have enabled them to live in luxurious seclusion in Cali- 
fornia, and to travel in special trains (pp. 11-12, 19, 39, 42). These men, M. 
Jasmin shrewdly points out; have discovered an excellent formula to avoid paying 
income tax (p. 167). 

Where does the money come from? From the Faithful? M. Jasmin quickly 
reminds the reader that the Witnesses accuse “the religions” of exploiting their 
followers (p. 171). He suspects a mysterious source of financial support for the 
Witnesses from those who would disrupt society (pp. 172-3). Mr. Stroup, more 
realistically, shows that the profits on the millions of copies of literature sold by 
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the Witnesses must be considerable. Production is in factories employing workers 
who earn $10.00 a week and their keep, and who are fed from Witness farms 
(pp. 39-40, 44-6). Distribution costs postage only. Although the Witnesses 
protest their willingness to give away their books, they prefer to sell them. The 
inference is that, even though the leaders of the sect may be sincere and plough 
back the profits on the sale of literature, the Jehovah’s Witnesses is a vast business 
concern, to sell books and pamphlets. It exploits two factors in human psychology, 
the desire of an underdog with a bent for religion to express himself in some way 
and to earn the certainty of salvation by ‘‘Witnessing,” and the fact that many 
people will make a purchase when confronted by a street-mendicant offering a 
trifle for sale. Mr. Stroup, leaning over backwards to be fair, does not put it as 
bluntly as this, but that is what one concludes from his book. 

M. Jasmin’s book is specifically aimed at resisting the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ 
insulting attacks on Quebec. Discussing methods of coping with their immeasur- 
able capacity for annoyance, he says that to shut the door firmly is not a sufficient 
deterrent. He might have thought more highly of that technique had he understood 
the significance of the ‘“‘back-call.”” He notes that not everyone is a doctor of 
theology and that as a result of Witness canvassing, many people succumb to their 
“comic doctrine.” Moreover, religion is a deep-seated emotion, and insults and 
abuse against their religion drive people to angry reprisal. He himself counsels 
moderation but seems to imply that in certain circumstances violence is excusable 
(‘‘mais si la violence est parfois excusable ou explicable, cela ne signifie aucunement 
qu'elle soit recommandable,” p. 121). Since he also declares that the Witnesses 
are continually precipitating tumults, it appears that many French Canadians do 
not adopt his advice about not resorting to violence. 


To the claim of the Jehovah’s Witnesses for freedom of religion, M. Jasmin 
retorts, with justice, that they do not grant that freedom to others since they hurl 


scurrilous abuse at all other religions. He also argues, less convincingly, that the 
movement is not a religion. To prove this he cites their own statements that they 
are not a religion and that ‘religion’ is an invention of Satan, and he says that 
they lack most of the normal attributes of a religion: a priesthood or ministry, 
forms of worship, ceremonies, etc. This argument is a quibble to permit him to 
persuade people that Witnesses are ‘‘anti-religion,’’ and also to deprive them of 
the privileges of religious liberty. 


It has already been demonstrated that the Jehovah’s Witnesses, although 
they differ in many respects from all other sects and churches, have a theology 
and hence may be considered a religion. They hold a kind of service. It begins 
and ends with prayer, and it used to include denatured hymns which were called 
“songs.”” (Mr. Stroup says that the songs have been abandoned in the United 
States, and he does not appear to know that they were sung in recent years at 
Witness services in England and in Quebec gaols.) The service is in the main 
question-and-answer instruction in the “‘truth’’ as set forth in the current issue of 
the Watchtower. The Witnesses also occasionally practise baptism and hold 
“memorial suppers” akin to communion. Despite their diatribes against a priest- 
hood, which, according to them, Satan created to come between man and God, 
and despite their claim that every Witness is a ‘‘minister,”’ in the normal sense, 
their “pioneers” are really a form of ministry. In England they have claimed 
freedom from military service on that ground. The Witnesses also have a hierarchy 
which is as authoritarian as that in any Christian denomination. Theirs may bea 
peculiar, fantastic, and illogical religion, but it is clearly a religion. 
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M. Jasmin’s chief purpose is to prove that the Witnesses are ‘‘seditious,”’ as 
his book states many times before he attempts to prove it (e.g. in the title, in Car- 
dinal Villeneuve’s letter, and on pp. 12, 15, 18, 22, 30). He indicates their anarchi- 
cal opposition to all civil authority and their standpoint on conscription. He laments 
that no longer is it merely necessary to prove that an individual is a Jehovah's 
Witness (as it was when the organization was illegal during the war) in order to 
have him prosecuted. He argues that the Witnesses are seditious in peacetime 
because they contravene “par déduction”’ Article 133A, paragraph c, of the Criminal 
Code of Canada (p. 36). This, in fact, states that ‘‘no one shall be deemed to have a 
seditious intention only because he intends in good faith . . . to point out, in order 
to their removal, matters which are producing or have a tendency to produce 
feelings of hatred and illwill between different classes of His Majesty's subjects” 
(J. E. Crankshaw, Criminal Code of Canada, Toronto, 1935, p. 122). He tabulates 
four ways in which the Jehovah's Witnesses preach sedition: (1) by calling the 
Roman Catholic clergy thieves, swindlers, cheats, sharpers, racketeers, gangsters, 
etc.; (2) by calling the Church harlot, old harlot, whore, old whore, prostitute, 
old prostitute, and other epithets; (3) by attributing religion in general, and the 
Roman Catholic religion in particular to Satan; and (4) by passages which make 
virulent and destructive criticism of all political, judicial, and military authority 
(pp. 84-101). He does not show in detail how these cause animosity between His 
Majesty's subjects except in so far as the insults arouse the Roman Catholics in 
Quebec to resent the ‘‘publishing” of the Witnesses. In his order of their seditions 
it is noticeable that he places last their attacks on the civil power. In view of the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec is not “established,” it is difficult 
for the layman unacquainted with the law of sedition, to follow him in his argument 
that it can be “‘seditiously” attacked. Indeed it might be thought that his order 
of precedence in ‘‘seditious’’ utterances gives some colour of justification to the 
argument made by the Witnesses that the Roman Catholic Church dominates the 
government of Quebec, an argument which no doubt M. Jasmin would regard as 
one of their insults. 

Mr. Stroup shows clearly in his book that the Witnesses all have a strong 
martyr-complex and enjoy a feeling that the rest of the world is against them. He 
demonstrates that their numbers increase when they are persecuted. He relates 
that in 1941 the Roman Catholic church in the United States changed its tactics 
and decided to act as though the Witnesses did not exist and that this technique 
was completely successful in baffling the Witnesses (pp. 156 ff.). It would seem that 
the policy of legal prosecutions which M. Jasmin advocates is mistaken. Such a 
policy appears to cause the Witnesses to flourish, and also rallies to their side all 
staunch defenders of abstract civil liberty who support the Witnesses against 
‘““persecution’”’ without being worried by the fact that the Witnesses are themselves 
opponents of religious liberty and that their practices, especially their door-to-door 
canvassing, are a serious intrusion on the individual’s privacy. The course of 
legal action advocated by M. Jasmin, much more than the utterances and practices 
of the Jehovah's Witnesses, brings animosity and hatred between His Majesty's 
subjects in Canada by arousing feeling against Quebec on grounds of religious 
intolerance. 


R. A. PRESTON 
The University of Toronto. 
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The Record of American Diplomacy: Documents and Readings in the History of 
American Foreign Relations. Edited by Runt J. BARTLETT. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xx, 731, xvii. ($6.00) 


A CURRENT trend in American bookmaking is the compilation of source books to 
illustrate the history of a country, a policy, or a period. Among them this compre- 
hensive volume, compiled by the professor of diplomatic history in the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts College, is one of the most timely and most 
valuable. Dr. Bartlett set out to choose appropriate material on American di- 
plomacy so that “students should be able to compare policies adopted at different 
times regarding the same areas or subjects, trace the evolution of major policies 
and examine the reasoning used to defend or advance American foreign interests.’ 
In so doing he went further afield than most of his predecessors. Besides the 
customary treaties, despatches, addresses, and state papers, he has included, for 
example, senatorial speeches as in the debate over the Treaty of Versailles, edi- 
torials from the New York Times, the platform of the Anti-Imperialist League in 
1899, and a speech by Charles A. Lindbergh in April of 1941. To clarify issues, 
he also has been at pains to include extracts illustrative of the views of other 
countries, such as the Polignac memorandum of the French ambassador's conver- 
sation with George Canning in October, 1823, the instructions of Napoleon III to 
the general in command of French troops in Mexico, Japanese proposals for peace 
in the Pacific in 1941, and Mr. Gromyko’s speech explaining why Russia could not 
accept the American proposals for the control of atomic energy. Another admirable 
feature of the selection is the inclusion of comprehensive units of documents such 
as Far Eastern policy, 1898-1918, Inter-American relations, 1900-1947, and eco- 
nomic foreign policy, 1921-47. 

With so much good fare ranging from the Treaty of Whitehall of 1686 to the 
Truman Doctrine of 1947, a reviewer feels like Oliver Twist in asking for more. 
But with the Rush Bagot Agreement there might have been a reference to its 
revision in 1946. There is no document on the Alaska Boundary dispute, and the 
section in which the Ogdensburg and Hyde Park Agreements are analysed could 
have been rounded off by including the Joint Declaration on Defense Co-operation 
issued on February 12, 1947. 

The author has kept his notes and comments to the minimum consistent with 
clarity. The volume is well printed, has a select bibliography, and a good index. 


F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia. 


The Journals of Francis Parkman. Edited by Mason Wane. 2 vols. New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers [Toronto: Musson Book Company]. 
1947. Pp. xxv, 718. ($10.00) 

No man has done more to excite interest in the heroic and romantic aspects of 

early Canadian and American history than the great Boston historian, Francis 

Parkman. His epic volumes on the history of France and England in North 

America are historical and literary classics familiar to all whose schooling or whose 

reading has introduced them to the story of this continent’s past. Yet Parkman 

himself, a characteristically reticent New Englander, has been a relatively unknown 
figure. 

A few years ago Mason Wade, another New Englander, whose own back- 
ground and tastes make it possible for him to understand and to interpret Parkman 
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as few others in this generation could do, brought out a new life of America’s 
greatest historian, Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian. In this work Mr. Wade 
was able to throw penetrating new lights on Parkman’s career and personality, 
and so to produce a stimulating and valuable biography. That he was able to do 
so was due in large part to his dramatic re-discovery of Parkman’s journals that 
had been missing with much of his correspondence since 1904. 

Mr. Wade tells us that in 1940, when he started the preparation of the biogra- 
phy, he was unable to find any trace of these documents. They were not with the 
other Parkman Papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society, nor with his books 
and maps at Harvard. The Parkman family knew nothing of them. Nor could 
extensive research in the United States and Canada offer a clue. At last a visit 
to Parkman’s old Boston home, made through the permission of Parkman's niece, 
gave him a chance to inspect the historian’s attic study, closed since his death in 
1893 except for use as a storeroom. There says Mr. Wade, 


Parkman’s Indian trophies still hung on the walls; the bookcases still held the well- 
worn editions of Byron, Cooper, and Scott which were his lifelong favorites; and in the 
center of the room, covered with a dust sheet, stood the desk on which the great histories 
had been written. This desk was two-sided; the drawers on one side had obviously 
been inspected and emptied of most of their contents, though in one was found the 
wire grid he used to guide his pencil when he could not see to write. The drawers on 
the other side had been overlooked; they contained the missing journals and a great 
mass of correspondence, including some of the most important letters Parkman wrote 
and received. Evidently, when Sedgwick [a former biographer] returned the materials 
loaned him for the writing of his biographical sketch, the manuscripts had been returned 
to their accustomed place in the desk; and with the death of Parkman’s sister, who had 
acted as his secretary, their hiding place had been forgotten. 


The re-discovered materials were placed at the disposal of Mr. Wade for the 
writing of his biography, and after that were deposited with the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, “‘where it was agreed they belonged under the spirit of Park- 


man’s will.”’ 

These journals it is that Mr. Wade has edited. Their significance is threefold. 
As documents of social conditions in mid-nineteenth century America their im- 
portance is undeniable, though from this point of view they undoubtedly vary in 
worth. The Oregon Trail journal is a primary source of outstanding value. Next 
to it will rank the three journals of Parkman's youthful journeys—1841, 1842, 1843 
—into the then wilds of northern New England and Quebec. To these must be 
added the remarkably interesting account of an intelligent American’s reactions 
to Europe as seen in the European journal of 1843-4. The other journals are of 
lesser value in this respect, though by no means negligible. 

Secondly, these journals and notebooks were mainly used as depositaries of 
Parkman's researches in preparation for the writing of his works. His descriptions 
of wilderness experiences, his conversations in search of oral evidence, his accounts 
of old battlegrounds and forts, his bibliographical notes, his contacts with other 
historians—these crowd the pages with such a witness of the development and 
working of a great historian’s mind as we have about no other member of the 
historical fraternity from America. 

Of greatest interest and importance, however, is the revelation of Parkman 
the person made in these private pages. Few if any true New Englanders reveal 
themselves easily to the rest of the world. Parkman was far from an exception. 
But here in the records that were to be the basis of his life-work he let himself go. 
Here he said what he thought and felt about himself and about others, about all 
that he saw and experienced. From these pages emerges the picture of a dynamic, 
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determined man, impelled always against steadily mounting physical handicaps to 
make reality of a wonderful creative dream. Parkman was not a man without 
human failings, some of which are distinctly unpleasing. Yet Mr. Wade was quite 
rightin calling him ‘‘heroic.’’ In our opinion he was more than an heroic historian. 
He was a gentleman of a sort that is all too rare in this twentieth century. 

The editor's full explanatory notes, his preface, his introductions to the 
Journals, and his other aids to the use of these volumesall show his assiduous and 
careful scholarship. He is to be highly congratulated upon the admirable results 
of so many years’ work. He has succeeded in bringing out these documents in 
such a form that no library or university that makes any pretension to an interest 
in the history and the historiography of this continent can afford to do without 
them. 

RICHARD MM. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


History of Agriculture in Ontario, 1613-1880. By ROBERT LESLIE JONES. With a 

foreword by FRED Lanpon. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1946. 

Pp. xvi, 420. ($4.25) 

ANYONE who reads this book will immediately concede that the author has achieved 
his objective of providing a comprehensive description of agricultural development 
in Ontario to 1880. Indeed the very comprehensiveness of the volume may well 
be regarded as its strongest or weakest point depending on the particular interest 
of the reader. Those mainly concerned with getting a general and connected 
account which is both clear and authentic will be very pleased to find that there 
are few matters which have not been given at least some consideration. On the 
other hand, it has obviously been impossible, in a single volume of this size, to give 
anything like an exhaustive treatment to each and all of the many matters which 
are discussed and related. In view of the previous lamentable lack of serious 
research in this particular field, the decision to provide this general background 
before undertaking more detailed studies seems logical and indeed necessary. 

In commenting on a book which covers such a variety of topics and such a 
long period, it is somewhat difficult to segregate certain matters on the basis of 
their degree of importance. However, there are a number of things which, it 
seems to me, will prove particularly interesting and, in some cases, enlightening to 
historians and economists. Among these may be mentioned the early and large- 
scale dependence on foreign markets; the remarkably late development of com- 
mercial hog raising and the reasons therefor; the lack of any complaints about the 
prices charged for farm machinery; the very definite tendency toward land-robbing 
and soil exhaustion prior to 1880; the tendency to shift from the United States to 
the United Kingdom and back again when seeking a foreign market; the extent 
to which development of the dairy industry depended upon the factory system 
and mechanical developments such as the cream separator; the pronounced effect 
which railway and canal construction had on the size and location of markets and 
the levels of farm prices; the relatively large amount of agricultural products 
imported from the United States; the pronounced effect of wars on farm prices, 
location of markets, and type of farming; the general lack of labour and capital 
during the earlier part of the period and the pronounced extent to which the 
capital supply influenced the general type of farming; the important part played a 
century or more ago by high farm wage rates in expanding the development and 
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use of farm machinery; the tendency toward increasing regionalism in production 
as the period advanced; the tendency to pay increasing attention to agricultural 
production efficiency as farming shifted from the self-sufficing to the commercial 
sort; the comparative lack of any serious attempt to attain greater efficiency in 
marketing as distinct from production in the narrower sense; the general lack of 
any interest in agricultural co-operation as understood today; the relatively small 
number of farmer requests for direct government financial assistance contrasted 
with the active interest shown in protecting the home market against imports of 
farm products from the United States. 

In addition to matters such as the foregoing the book contains much that is 
of general as well as special interest. For example, the extent to which United 
States influences affected agricultural developments in Ontario is especially sig- 
nificant. Moreover, most readers will agree that the information contained has 
been presented in a readable style. Some of the purely descriptive accounts are 
not only readable but fascinating as well. While the manner of presentation 
deserves and is likely to receive commendation, it is the large amount of historical 
analysis which has been undertaken for the first time that gives this work its real 
value. The character of the analysis plus the number and nature of the sources 
consulted have produced a volume of distinct scientific value. Being a pioneer 
effort in a hitherto badly neglected field it is likely to find widespread use. In 
addition it should act as a very fine background against which supplementary 
studies of various agricultural enterprises and regions might well be undertaken. 
























W. M. DrumMMonpD 
Ontario Agricultural College. 








Revue d'Histoire de l' Amérique frangaise, vol. I, no. 1, juin, 1947. Publié par 
l'Institut d'Histoire de l’'Amérique francaise. Direction et Administration, 
261, avenue Bloomfield, Montréal-Outremont, Canada. Pp. 160. 


On December 13, 1946 at the home of Canon Lionel Groulx there was organized 
the Institut d'Histoire de l' Amérique frangaise. The suggestion that such a body 
be formed was first made by Canon Groulx in the previous June at a banquet of 
the Société Saint-Jean Baptiste of Montreal. On that occasion he proposed that 
the study of the history of the French in America should be rescued from its present 
neglected state in order that ‘‘this history with its truth and its prestige may pene- 
trate into all our schools, into all our homes; that the inconceivable ignorance of 
it amongst those who are its inheritors shall cease” (p. 152). 

In the introduction (pages liminaires) to this first number of the Revue d’ His- 
toire de l’' Amérique francaise, the publication of the newly-created Institut, Canon 
Groulx further elaborates his views by pointing out that France, unlike other 
colonial powers (metropoles) in America did not leave behind it ‘‘the poison or the 
depressing image of its decadence.”’ It left this continent in military defeat but 
still in full possession of its ‘intellectual sovereignty”’ (royauté). ‘The first nation 
of Europe, first by political and military superiority, and first especially in intellect, 
could not colonize in the same way as the other [powers], leave upon the face of 
America the same impression as the others. The French fact, because of what it 
has been and of what it still remains, forms thus an historical entity of and by 
itself, a fact of civilization with its own original character.”’ 

To recapture this ‘‘fact’’ in its general features, in its diverse historical ex- 
pressions, to recapture it particularly in its originality is the chosen work of the 
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Institut and of the Revue d'Histoire de l’ Amérique francaise. In pursuance of this 
end the Institut intends to organize in ‘‘all the provinces of the French fact’’ groups 
of historians and research students to co-operate in this work. The centre of 
operations will be the Université de Montréal where Canon Groulx is professor 
of history of Canada. 

At the head of the new Institut is a Conseil des administrateurs composed of 
three men: president, Canon Lionel Groulx; vice-president, Guy Frégault, pro- 
fessor of the history of Canada and of French-Canadian literature at the Université 
de Montréal; secretary, Maurice Séguin, Lic.-és-Lettres. Each year a course of 
public lectures will be given at the Université de Montréal. The first series, given 
this year on the subject, Louis Jolliet was presented by Pére Delanglez, s.j., of the 
Institute of Jesuit History, Loyola University, Chicago. 

The new Revue will appear quarterly. It will include in each issue an article 
on historical method, especially designed for Canadian students, ‘‘to re-establish 
in [their] minds the true notion of history, to make them better acquainted with 
its laws and its austere discipline.’ There will also be three or four articles on the 
history of the French in America. A “‘large space” is to be given to reviews of 
historical works and articles, with the aim of raising the level of “historical criti- 
cism” and of historical work in general in the French group (chez nous). Un- 
published documents, bibliographies, helpful to students preparing theses, and 
news of the Institut will likewise appear. 

In the initial issue of the Revue two articles deserve special notice: ‘‘Les 
Limites de l’histoire,”” by Thomas Charland, o.p., in which history is defined as ‘“‘a 
narrative account of the human past in its concrete continuity, based upon docu- 
mentary evidence”; and ‘‘Le Gallicanisme au Canada sous Louis XIV,” by Canon 
Groulx, who disavows any intention of justifying ‘‘a politico-religious system, 
frankly condemnable,” but who paints Louis XIV in his relation to the Church in 
France and in Canada in much brighter colours than is usual. 

To what degree the new journal will become an expression of the kind of 
‘French-Canadian nationalism” that has come to be associated with Canon Groulx 
and his disciples remains to be seen. One article in this issue, ‘“Choses du temps 
en Acadie,” by Antoine Bernard, c.s.v., is strongly impregnated with this point of 
view. So too are some of the reviews. The cultivation of such an attitude would 
greatly reduce the value of the journal, making it but an organ of propaganda. 

With a real chance to make a valuable contribution to historical studies in 
America we hope that the Institut d'Histoire de l’Amérique frangaise will not let 
its opportunity slip because of setting its sights too low. 


RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


Les Députés au premier parlement du Bas-Canada, 1792-1796: Etudes biographiques, 
anecdotiques, et historiques. By FRancis-J. AUDET and EDOUARD-FABRE 
SuRVEYER. Vol. I. Montréal: Editions des Dix. 1946. Pp. 316. 

Inventaires des greffes des notaires du régime frangais. Villand 1X. By ANTOINE 
Roy. (Archives de la Province de Québec.) Québec. 1946; 1947. 
Pp. 287; 328. 

Les Députés au premier parlement du Bas-Canada gives biographical and historical 

notes, and also anecdotes about the following twenty-three members of the first 

Assembly in Lower Canada: John Barnes, Thomas Coffin, Joseph Frobisher, 
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William Grant, Jacob Jordan, Pierre Stanislas Bédard, Michel-Amable Berthelot 
d’Artigny, René Boileau, Nicolas-Gaspard Boisseau, Jean Boudreau, Benjamin- 
Hyacinthe-Martin Cherrier, Francois Dambourgés, Pierre-Amable de Bonne, Jean 
Digé, Antoine Juchereau Duchesnay, Joseph Dufour, Louis Duniére, Georges- 
Hypolite Lecompte Dupré, Jean-Baptiste-Amable Durocher, Pierre-Guillaume 
Guérunt, Hubert-Joseph Lacroix, Frangois-Antoine Larocque, and Pierre-Paul 
Margane de Lavaltrie. 

The order in the book is strictly alphabetical. The length of each biography 
varies from three to twenty-seven pages. Twenty years of research entered into 
this compilation. For most of the members many new details have been found 
and included. The authors have studied manuscripts heretofore unknown, the 
Journals of the Assembly, the Quebec Gazette, and other newspapers; they have 
talked with the descendants of the members; and they have used rare printed 
material. The results of their research have corrected many errors. 

It is interesting to look at the variety of the gallery—seigniors, military men, 
lawyers, merchants, sailors, and habitants. To my knowledge the authors have 
gone to great pains in order to find every possible detail for their book. Hardly 
anyone besides themselves could have the necessary knowledge to criticize their 
work. 

M. Roy’s two books are valuable, in that they give the source of a great 
variety of transactions (concessions, inventories, contracts, procurations, sales, 
donations, agreements, resignations, complaints, declarations, engagements, ap- 
praising, exchanges, deliberations, reports, minutes, promises, breach of contract, 
apprenticeships, wills, and others) which give a picture of life in the French régime. 
Historians, of course, will find useful information in this dry enumeration, and 
novelists also, because if they care to read the documents listed here they will be 
able to give the necessary couleur locale to their painting of the period. 


ARTHUR MAHEUX 
Laval University. 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howarp H. PECKHAM. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1947. Pp. xx, 
346. ($5.50) 

Ir is not surprising that there is little information about the early life of Pontiac, 

great war chief of the Ottawas, who led the most effective Indian opposition ever 

made against the expansion of the English-speaking people of North America. 

Despite the dearth of records of those early vears, however, the author has com- 

piled a biography giving a clear portrait of the great leader from the time of the 

Seven Years’ War until his assassination. 

Inevitably, in reading this volume, one is bound to make comparisons with 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac, a monumental work considering the fact that it 
appeared nearly a century ago, when its compiler had access to fewer sources. 
Like Parkman, Mr. Peckham paints the background of the scene, but perhaps at 
unnecessary length, as there is plenty of that type of material available elsewhere. 
It may, therefore, be too much to devote four chapters to those early years, when, 
as the author points out, there is no incontrovertible evidence on Pontiac's birth 
and parentage, and an equal dearth of recorded incidents of his childhood and early 
manhood. Further, little evidence exists of his participation in the Seven Years’ 
War with the French. Although several pages are devoted to the story of Brad- 
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dock’s defeat, the author admits the complete lack of evidence that his hero was 
present in any capacity. The story really begins with Chapter V, when Pontiac 
meets Robert Rogers on his way to Detroit to take its surrender in late 1760. The 
defeat on the Monongahela seems, however, somewhat more relevant than a 
description of a typical Ottawa cabin, a shelter while hunting, the training of 
Ottawa youth, the Ottawa political organization, or the events of a typical vear 
in an Ottawa village. Such material, however valuable in a general work, seems 
too wide of the mark when so little can be said of either the background or the 
early life of the central figure. 

However, when the author begins to deal specifically with Pontiac and his 
struggle against the conquerors of the French, he displays a large knowledge of 
the entire period of the uprising, its events and its participants, and shows to 
advantage the mass of new material he has unearthed. He disposes of Parkman’s 
proposition that it was a “Conspiracy”: a general, simultaneous outbreak, and 
shows that while Pontiac organized his own attack on Detroit with skill and adroit- 
ness, he probably had only vague hopes as to the success of his ensuing moves. 
Similarly, Mr. Peckham rejects part of Parkman’s dramatic story of the reception 
given Pontiac and his associates by Gladwin, British commander of Detroit, on the 
eve of the first attack, and towards his conclusion disposes of the tradition of the 
“War of revenge’’ for the death of Pontiac. In doing so, he shows skill in handling 
his material and power in marshalling his arguments. 

From the purely military or tactical point of view, various points are open to 
question. When the author asserts that Sir Jeffery Amherst, British commander- 
in-chief in North America, ‘‘was doing what General Braddock and his two suc- 
cessors had failed to do: defeating the French,” he fails to recall that that was not 
Braddock’s job, which was to take Fort Duquesne and sever French communi- 
cations between New France and New Orleans and which was only one part 
of a fourfold plan of attack against the French in 1755. Braddock was not the 
supreme commander that year. On the other hand, in discussing the Seven Years’ 
War, in giving Amherst credit for the British victory in North America, he avoids 
the controversy as to whether Amherst should have pushed on to reinforce Wolfe 
at Quebec in 1759. The story of the Detroit operations is covered with a wealth 
of detail. Obviously and rightly, the author admires Gladwin for his stout-hearted 
defence. When he describes Bouquet’s fight at Bushy Run, however, he fails to 
give it the place it deserves in the events of the uprising, for as Parkman points 
out, it was one of the best contested actions ever fought between white men and 
Indians, and for it the Black Watch were given the battle honour, “‘North America, 
1763-64." Unique in the annals of Indian warfare, it saw a fierce attack launched 
by Indians in the open on trained troops. Similarly, insufficient weight is given 
the intransigence of the State of Pennsylvania in providing help. 

Robert Rogers’s age (p. 52) is put at twenty-nine in 1760, but he was born in 
1727, making him then thirty-three.!| Sir William Johnson was not knighted in 
1758 (p. 51), but was made a baronet in 1755 within ten weeks of his victory over 
Dieskau.? And when the author says that ‘450 soldiers, (casualties in the up- 
rising) say, equalled a full British regiment plus almost half of another,” one 
wonders what basis he used for the establishment of a British Regiment. In 1758, 


1John Knox, Historical Journals, ed. Arthur G. Doughty (Toronto, 1914), II, 526n. 

*Arthur Pound, Johnson of the Mohawks (New York, 1930), 255; W. E. Griffis, 
Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations, 145. The patent of his baronetcy was dated 
Nov. 27, 1755. 
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of twenty British line units in North America, the 42nd had a strength of 1,152; 
the 44th, 963, and the 22nd, 910, while only two were under 600 strong. ~ 

Rightly cautious in making statements he cannot substantiate, the writer 
has written a plain tale, well told and documented. While Parkman made Pontiac 
an arresting and dramatic figure, his entire work exuding drama and atmosphere, 
with his felicity of phrase and of expression, the author of this volume has been 
content to present the facts as they happened, and has produced a work of value 
to the student of this period of the North America scene. 


H. M. Jackson 
Ottawa. 


The Life of Neville Chamberlain. By KeEitH FEILING. London: Macmillan and 
Company [Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1946. Pp. ix, 475. 
($5.00) 

THE archives for the years between the wars are not yet open, and because his 
book rests, for the most part, upon private papers only, Mr. Feiling claims no more 
for it than a provisional character. Nevertheless, it is of high value, since the 
private papers are those of Chamberlain himself—his diaries and journals, and, 
more especially, a series of family letters, “four or six sheets for nearly every week 
from 1916 to 1940." Mrs. Chamberlain and her family placed the whole of these 
papers at the historian’s disposal, and expressly refrained from seeing any part of 
his manuscript until after it had been published. 

It is probably too late to expect that, for the general reader, Mr. Chamberlain 
should be anything except the ‘‘Man of Munich,’”’ and Mr. Feiling has given 
eighteen chapters out of thirty-five to foreign affairs; but (quite apart from the 
fact that Chamberlain’s foreign policy cannot be understood except in the light of 
his domestic policy), the historian will find that the chapters on internal affairs 
are full of pith. For Chamberlain’s maturity -covered those years after 1918 
when a people ‘which in multiplying had captured the world’s industry and 
stablished an empire” now ‘‘bore many marks of a great nation in decline.” To 
follow his career is one way of tracing the process by which English institutions 
have been adapted and re-adapted to the needs of an industrial democracy at once 
enfranchised and endangered. 

It was always ironical that, in Canada, Chamberlain should have been classed 
as a “Tory’’ in the sense of a “‘reactionary.’’ The purpose of his life’s work, says 
Mr. Feiling, was ‘‘to set on unshakeable foundations a triple partnership between 
the State, the employer and the worker, to ensure against all the giant ills that 
flesh is heir to’’; and no one who has read the chapters on his administration of 
Birmingham or of the Ministry of Health (where converges ‘“‘every agency that 
keeps everyday life in health and happiness’), or the mere enumeration (pp. 228- 
30) of the legislative and administrative output of the National Government for 
1933-5 (not, as Mr. Feiling observes, ‘‘the output of a stationary society or of a 
reactionary government’’), is likely to dissent. 

Reform, and an unresting zeal in doing, were in his blood. He sprang, (so 
absurd was the label of Tory), from Cromwellian and Quaker and Unitarian stock 
—from forebears who had cut their teeth on Baxter, and whose apostle had been 
Priestley. Add, to this heritage of militant nonconformity, the tradition of honest 
commerce which he derived from those Midland pioneers who, like Matthew 
Boulton, had held that truth may be geometrical as well as moral (‘Bore your 
cylinders as true as Wilkinson’s....’’), and we can see whence came the faith of 
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the later minister of health that the laws, as Burke had it, go but a little way, so 
that “the power of any State to maintain its position ... must depend always 
upon the character of the individuals which compose it.... Our policy is to use 
the great resources of the State, not for the distribution of an indiscriminate 
largesse, but to help those who have the will and desire to raise themselves to higher 
and better things.” 


Like Pitt and like Gladstone, then, he led a conservative ministry of reforming 
energy. Like Pitt, and unlike Gladstone, he was forced by the threat of war to 
turn from construction to destruction, and the second half of this book is almost 
entirely given over to foreign affairs. But no one will understand Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy who has not followed his domestic career. For his place is not with 
the Chathams and Bolingbrokes and Carterets, the brilliant departmentalists in 
foreign affairs, but with the Walpoles and Pitts and Peels, on whose solid achievement 
at home foreign affairs thrust themselves as an intrusion; with the Gladstones and 
Campbell-Bannermans, projecting into foreign affairs ‘“‘the morality of an island 
which identified its triumph with peace, and its policy with fair dealing.” We 
misunderstood him because we forgot that morality, and looked always for motives 
in the longitude of Rome or Moscow, and not of Birmingham. We should have 
done better to have re-read our Morley. 


Like Walpole, Chamberlain had been engrossed in home policy, and, like 
Walpole, he only turned to take foreign affairs into his own hands because they 
were threatening to ruin his plans for social reform. Always a loyal colleague 
(Mr. Feiling lets it appear that, had he been willing, he could have supplanted 
Baldwin long before 1936), he had left foreign affairs, as Walpole had left them, to 
those whose business it was to run them, and when he was compelled to attend to 
them, his first steps (1933-6) show the early Walpolean mixture of native good 
sense at odds with deference to the shibboleths which were still accepted all around 
him. Thus he saw at once that “the fons et origo of all our European troubles 
and anxieties is Germany” and that Italy’s misdeeds were marginal, but he acqui- 
esced in the Abyssinian muddle because, at that date, the Oppositions and the 
Foreign Office were both behaving as though the enemy had been, not Germany, 
but Fascism (i.e. Italy). He would have sent Eden to Moscow in 1935, if Simon 
were to go to Berlin; he would have preferred to have fought the election of that 
year openly on the question of defence; and he would have made any “‘sanctionist”’ 
adventure dependent on rearmament. But in these, as in other things in which his 
judgment seems surely right, he acquiesced in decisions which seem as surely wrong. 
It was Walpole again—-walking modestly, as yet, before the Townshends and 
Harringtons. 


If the apprenticeship was Walpolean, the maturity was pure Gladstone. The 
notion that there was any factor in the international situation of 1936-9 which 
Chamberlain did not understand, will hardly survive the appearance of this book. 
He loathed Nazism (p. 253) and, long before Munich, had explored the possibility 
of a Grand Alliance against it (p. 347); but he also knew that, by the time that he 
came to power, there was not, among the Great Powers, a single dependable ally 
available. He knew, and in private described too tartly, perhaps, the weakness of 
France (p. 323). He had no trace of “‘ideological’’ dislike of Russia, but saw that 
she was pursuing her own version of “realpolitik” (pp. 247, 403). He saw the 
danger that Japan might fall on the British position in Asia while Britain was 
grappling with Germany in Europe (p. 254), and he prophesied with literal accuracy 
“that U.S.A. will give us no undertaking to resist by force any action of Japan, 
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short of an attack on Hawaii or Honolulu” (p. 253). In short he saw what most 
of his critics will not see even now—that if Britain had challenged Germany, she 
would have been left to do so alone. 

Given this clarity of vision, why did he not act on it? Foreseeing that Britain 
would fight alone, why did he first seek a general pacification, and then commit 
his country to war, alone, and on badly chosen ground? The answer is not in the 
malign legends which were spun at the time and which have been repeated since. 
Mr. Feiling has no difficulty in disposing of them. The answer, surely, is in a 
sentence on Feiling’s first page: ‘“The life we are to study is that of a Victorian, 
for whom the Queen's death was a sunset, and the first German war like the coming 
of night.” 

Eighteen months before Chamberlain was born, Gladstone had asked “Can 
Germany afford, and does she mean, to set herself up above European opinion?,” 
and had asserted ‘“‘Certain it is that a new law of nations is gradually taking hold 
of the mind, and coming to sway the practice, of the world: a law which... 
frowns upon aggression, which favours the pacific, and not the bloody settlement 
of disputes . . . . above all, which recognises, as a tribunal of paramount authority, 
the general judgement of civilised mankind.” All subsequent discussion of foreign 
policy must answer the question whether Gladstone’s assertion was, in fact, true. 
Chamberlain believed that it was true, as Wilson had believed that it was true, 
and the only people who are entitled to criticize him are those political relativists 
who would say that what Gladstone took for a universal growth among mankind, 
was really only the special aspiration of a favoured, if extensive, class in a few 
very-favoured nations. But such relativism spells “realpolitik”; whereas the 
generality of Chamberlain's critics have been those who, in special degree, shared 
all his Gladstonian assumptions but who, in a particular case, complained because a 
policy which was based on those assumptions could not be made to yield fruits 
which could only have been garnered by a practitioner of ‘‘realpolitik.”” The true 
story of Chamberlain, as of Gladstone, is that of a man who tried what his intelli- 
gence told him would not work, because his moral sense made him passionately 
Wish that it should work. ‘‘Even if it was to fail,’ he wrote, ‘I should still say 
that it was right to attempt it.” 

As always with Mr. Feiling, there is much incidental wisdom in this book: 
glances at persons (‘the rainbow, almost somnambulist oratory of Macdonald”); 
reflections on the office of prime minister in our day, and on the departmentalism 
of modern cabinets; or on the character of a depression in which large-scale un- 
employment went hand-in-hand with better conditions than ever for those who 
were employed. Canadians will notice Chamberlain's private view of Mr. Bennett's 
conduct at the Ottawa Conference (p. 215), and the summary of Dominion opinion 
on the question of war with Germany in 1938 (p. 362). 


McGill University. 


















H. N. FIELDHOUSE 





World Security by Conference. By WALTER ALEXANDER RIDDELL. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. x, 216. ($4.00) 
Dr. RIDDELL, Professor of International Relations at the University of Toronto 
during the past two years, has written an enlightening monograph which reflects 
his long association with the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organization. With his experience in the I.L.O., as official, delegate, and chairman 
of the Governing Body and his thirteen years in Geneva as Canadian advisory 
officer, the author is especially qualified to describe from personal observation the 
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working of the League machinery and its contrast with the organization of the 
United Nations. It is his contention that world government is still ‘‘a long way 
off,’ and that we must move towards it through the United Nations which needs 
fortifying by the purposes and principles of what he calls ‘‘Commonwealthism.” 
Commonwealthism is defined in part as “primarily a faith firmly implanted in its 
member nations that they can defend their vital interests, both political and 
economic, better by remaining united and working and fighting together than in 
any other way.” Dr. Riddell admits that he is unorthodox in giving first place 
to political and economic security as the binding force of the British Commonwealth 
but his experience in Geneva, New Zealand (where he served as Canadian high 
commissioner), and Australia reinforced his convictions. 

In addition to being a commentary on world organization, this volume is of 
significance as being the first book of memoirs by a Canadian career diplomat. 
The reviewer can only regret that it does not contain even more autobiographical 
material. Dr. Riddell explains how he came to be the first to secure the present 
form of signature by members of the British Commonwealth for treaties signed 
by all members. This happened in 1925 in connexion with an Arms Convention 
when his proposal to omit the indentation for the Dominions underneath the 
signature for the British Empire appeased the irritated Irish delegation. He has 
an interesting description of the line followed by Mr. Cahan in his notorious speech 
at Geneva on the Sino-Japanese incident although it is unnecessarily veiled by 
leaving that statesman’s name blank. The most valuable reminiscence deals of 
course with Dr. Riddell’s part in the “Oil Sanction” episode of 1935, when his 
action in taking the initiative in the Committee of Eighteen in recommending the 
extension of the list of banned articles for export to Italy was later disavowed by 
the Canadian government as being his own and not the government’s proposal. 
The author explains that what prompted his policy in the first instance was his 
belief that, if a successful precedent were established in the Italo-Ethiopian case, 
it might be possible to check Germany where rearmament was proceeding rapidly. 
“If sanctions failed against Italy there was no hope that they would be tried 
against Germany. I therefore determined that I should try to make them suc- 
ceed.’’ There is no evidence that this explanation was submitted for comment to 
Ottawa when he asked for instructions and, indeed, later when the Department of 
External Affairs had expressed disapproval of his initiative the author justified his 
action in part by pointing out that he had been “‘. . . desiring to forestall the ex- 
tension of the list to include products of special! importance to Canada... .”’ Dr. 
Riddell places the blame for his rebuff on the shoulders of Mr. Lapointe who was 
acting secretary of state for external affairs at the time and on the vigorous agi- 
tation stirred up in Quebec by those in sympathy with Italy. Early in 1936 when 
he passed through Ottawa on his wav back from a South American conference of 
the I.L.O., which he had attended in his capacity as chairman of the Governing 
3ody, he discussed the situation with the prime minister, Dr. Skelton, and Mr. 
Lapointe whose attitude is described as ‘‘cold, critical and overbearing.’’ The 
explanation for this change of mood from previous cordiality as given by the 
author is that Mr. Lapointe had been slated for the portfolio of External Affairs 
in the newly-formed administration and the criticism to which he had been sub- 
jected over his handling of the oi! sanction had prevented his appointment. Asa 
result, Canada was to wait eleven years for the office of prime minister to be 
separated from that of secretary of state for external affairs. 


F. H. Sowarpb 
The University of British Columbia. 
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The Great Northwest: A History. By OscaR OsBURN WINTHER. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xv, 383, xxv. ($4.50) 


PROFESSOR Oscar O. WINTHER of Indiana University has written a most readable, 
compact, and intelligent history of the Pacific Northwest. It deals with the 
development of Old Oregon to 1846, and then tells of the progress of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. Western Montana is also included; so too, but to a 
lesser degree, is British Columbia. The Great Northwest is a geographical unit. 
Politically it is divided into two portions by the international boundary. None the 
less, it possesses a certain historic unity. 

The early chapters deal with the geographic background, the Indians, early 
exploration, and the maritime fur trade. The North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company receive adequate and fair treatment. The American 
side of the story, as might be expected, is equally well told. Conspicuous through- 
out is the author's fairness to the British and his knowledge of the works of the 
British and Canadian authors in the field. The diplomatic history is perhaps a 
bit slighted. 

Almost half of the volume is given to the story of Old Oregon. The remainder 
of the book is a topical treatment of the history of the states of the Pacific North- 
west. Canadian readers will find much valuable information, especially regarding 
the history of transportation in this area. On the whole, the economic chapters 
are rather better done than those devoted to the political and cultural development 
of the region. 

The author is to be congratulated on the publication of what would seem to 
be the best one-volume history of the Pacific Northwest. His bibliography is 
excellent and is noteworthy for the number of citations from Canadian sources. 


WALTER N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia. 


A Man Austere: William Bell, Parson and Pioneer. By ISABEL SKELTON. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. xxv, 337. ($4.00) 


WILLIAM BELL was the first Presbyterian minister in the backwoods of Ontario 
inland from the St. Lawrence. He was born in Scotland in 1780 and arrived at 
Perth in 1817, where he died in 1857. Bell left journals which were written in three 
large ledger-sized volumes and twelve smaller ones. Mrs. Skelton has reduced 
these to a readable and scholarly volume. A reader, at first thought, might wish 
that the original manuscripts had been presented intact, but he soon realizes that 
the editor has done an excellent piece of work in weaving them together. The 
product is not a collection of documents nor is it a straightforward history, but a 
combination of both. 

The story opens with a good account of the church in Scotland and of Bell's 
preparation for his work in America. Over twenty pages are devoted to description 
of the Atlantic crossing and several more to the passage inland to Perth. These 
pages give a clear account of travel in 1817 and are equal to anything of the kind 
the reviewer has seen. 

Hardships and hazards of pioneer life in the Perth region are clearly depicted. 
The extracts given on pages 126 and 127 which describe the injury suffered by 
Bell when he was using an adze, and the account of the birth of Bell’s seventh son 
two hours after Mrs. Bell had been at church, are two striking extracts. When it 
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is realized that one week before the child was born every bottle of ink in the house 
had been frozen solid, the picture becomes more vivid still. The morals of pioneer 
days are revealed on page 165. Crime and drunkenness take their share of the 
book, and the rise of the temperance movement finds a place. Altogether this 
volume is a fine picture of life in pioneer days in Upper Canada. 

The author is to be congratulated on the treatment of her sources. In one or 
two places she has not given names in full but has left initials for fear of injuring 
susceptibilities, even after a century has elapsed. In the years to come a key 
might be published to fill out these parts of the volume. The author’s facts are 
consistently sound but the reviewer wonders if the German Lutheran Church at 
Williamsburg built in 1790 really was the oldest Protestant church building in 
Upper Canada, in 1817, as is stated on page 99. Mrs. Skelton’s treatment of Bell 
is sympathetic but at the same time she obviously is quite aware of his faults and 
limitations. She draws a very accurate picture of the man. 

The volume is attractively printed and bound. There is an index but it is 
not as exhaustive as it might have been, as it is largely confined to names. But 
this is a minor fault. 

James J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Home of My Youth: Hanover. By JOSEPHINE ELIZABETH HAHN. Hanover: The 
author. [1947.] Pp. 298. 


Tuts book on the history of Hanover, a town in Grey County, Ontario, on the 
Saugeen River, is designed primarily for local consumption. It is not a connected, 
documented account of the development of the town, but consists of biographical, 
anecdotal, and local-colour material written in an episodical and discursive style; 
it is a “collection of scraps of history” (p. 5), dealing with prominent citizens— 
past and present, life in pioneer days, churches, schools, cemeteries, banks, stores, 
industries, libraries, sports, music, art, literature, community activities, etc. 

The book is based on material gathered from directories, school registers, 
church records, and from “old diaries, old scrap books, old letters, and from the 
lips of old men and women with keen retentive memories” (p. 5). Miss Hahn 
recognizes the difficulty of ascertaining the accuracy of the reminiscences of elderly 
people, for she remarks “‘recollections, like colors, fade and where definite records 
do not exist authenticity is very elusive’; however, the manner in which she has 
met this problem and the extent to which she has used material of this nature is 
not clear. 

One may regret the lack of local histories which not only give attention to 
persons and things familiar, but also relate the history of the particular region 
under study to that of the province as a whole, and which are based on a thorough 
study of all available source material. However, Miss Hahn was not attempting 
to write a history of this character, and cannot be criticized for failing to do so. 
She has succeeded in her aim of telling the story of her native town in a fashion 
that will interest its inhabitants. She has also produced accounts of people and 
episodes in the history of the town that historians will be glad to see recorded, 
especially as little of a historical nature has been available on Hanover. It is 
regrettable that there is no index; even a name index would have made it possible 
to find one’s way among the hundreds of people mentioned and would have greatly 
enhanced the value of the book. However, the author is to be commended for 
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the large amount of zealous labour and care which she has expended in collecting 
information concerning Hanover’s past, much of which might have been lost 
within a short time. By recording it in permanent form she has performed a 
worth-while service. 

I. ANETTE STEWART 
Toronto. 


Men in Sheepskin Coats: A Study in Assimilation. By VERA LysENKO. Toronto: 

Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 312. ($3.50) 

In this book Vera Lysenko, herself a Canadian of Ukrainian origin, makes a real 
contribution to our understanding of the Ukrainian Canadians whose numbers, 
almost 400,000, make them the fourth largest racial group in Canada. She makesa 
documentary presentation of her case, owing no doubt to her journalistic training, 
and writes with a fervour that one would welcome in more of our Canadian histories. 

Men in Sheepskin Coats was a term invented by the Honourable Clifford Sifton 
at the time when he persuaded the Laurier Government to help settle the western 
prairies with immigrants from Central Europe, “hurling them in trainloads,” to 
use the apt phrase of Dr. A. J. Hunter of Teulon, Manitoba. The Ukrainians were 
virtually a forgotten people when they first started to arrive, although they are 
now known to comprise the sixth largest racial group in Europe. The partition 
of Ukraine had been overshadowed by the later partition of Poland. Vera Lysenko 
summarizes this European historical background in Part 1 of her book. 

In spite of their centuries of oppression, the Ukrainians have remained a 
spirited people, with a rich heritage of folkmusic (song and dance), handicrafts, 
and taste for drama, many examples of which are cited by the author. Canadian 
democracy has, during the fifty years of their settlkement in Canada, fanned the 
embers of romance which burned so brightly in the Carpathian Highlands, among 
the Cossacks of the Dnieper, and in the so-called Little Russia. As co-operative 
farmers, the Ukrainians have been most successful in the Western Provinces. 
Their skill in manual labour was welcome to the railway constructors, and still is 
in many industrial plants. Their loyalty to their adopted country was amply 
demonstrated during the recent world war. 

Vera Lysenko tells this story, and supplements it with informative chapters 
on their social and community life, their variety of religious denominations, their 
political trends, their language problems owing to the dialects acquired during 
and since partition, and their steady progress in Canadianization, unhindered by 
their first cool reception in this country. 

The illustrations are well selected, though some maps would help the ordinary 
reader. 

JoHN Murray GIBBON 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANaDIAN Historicat REviEw; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


MANSERGH, NicHOLAS. The implications of Eire’s relationship with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations (International affairs, XXIV (1), Jan., 1948, 1-18). 


Scott, F. R. The status of Commonwealth members (Canadian forum, X XVII (319), 
Aug., 1947, 102-3). 


Smart, ALticE McGEE. The Union of South Africa and its relation to the Crown (His- 
torical bulletin, XXVI (1), Nov., 1947, 7-8, 19-20). ‘‘For all practical purposes 
South Africa is an independent state, ... held to the Commonwealth with a 
gossamer thread of tradition that is fast giving way to the impact of an atomic age.” 


STEVENSON, JOHN A. A West Indies dominion from crown colonies (Saturday night, 
LXIII (11), Nov. 15, 1947, 22-3). The movement toward self-government in the 
British West Indies may develop into a federation of the Caribbean colonies. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ALLAIRE, Maurice. Le Mexique, pays de contrastes. Montréal: Editions Lumen. 
1947. Pp. 197. A pleasant travel account, most of which appeared previously as 
articles in L’Action Catholique. It relates the impressions of a group of French- 
Canadian business men who made the trip to Mexico to encourage closer economic 
relations between Canada, especially Quebec, and Mexico. It ends with a plea 
for the cultivation of these relations, and is a further example of the mounting 
interest of French Canadians in Latin America. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Canada and her northern neighbors. New York: American 
Book Co.; Toronto: Gage. 1946. Pp. ix, 438. ($1.40) 


DEsPRES, JEAN-PIERRE. Le Canada et l’organisation internationale du travail. Préface 
du T. R. P. Georces-HENRI LEvEsQuE. (Ouvrage publié sous les auspices de 
l'Institut Canadien des Affaires Internationales.) Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1946. Pp. 273. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Hirscu, RIicHARD. Soviet spies: The story of Russian espionage in Canada. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce [Toronto: Wm. Collins Sons and Company (Canada) 
Ltd.]. 1947. Pp. 96. This account, based on the statements of Canadian govern- 
ment officials and the report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry, traces the course 
of the recent Soviet spy operations in Canada. 


RIDDELL, WALTER ALEXANDER. World security by conference. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1947. Pp. x, 216. ($4.00) Reviewed on p. 84. 


Sowarp, F. H. and Macautay, A. M. Canada and the Pan American system. 
Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
(Contemporary Affairs series, no. 21.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. 47. 
(60c.) Includes an historical sketch and an excellent résumé of the arguments for 
and against Canada’s joining the Pan American Union. 


Ill. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Exits, JEAN M. with DincMan, ISABEL. Face powder and gunpowder. I\lustrated 
by Jack HaMBLETON. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1947. Pp. 229. ($2.50) 
One of the few first hand accounts of life in the women’s division of the Canadian 
service during the recent war. 
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FETHERSTONHAUGH, R.C. McGill University at war, 1914-1918; 1939-1945. With an 
epilogue by F. Cyrit James. Montreal: McGill University. 1947. Pp. xii, 437. 
To be reviewed later. 


Hitcuins, F. H. Evolution of the Royal Canadian Air Force (Canadian Historical 
Association report, 1946, 92-100). 


Lower, A. R. M. Canada—next Belgium (Maclean's magazine, LX (24), Dec. 15, 


1947, 9, 51-3). Considers the position of Canada in the event of a war between 
Russia and the United States. 


SracEy, C. P. The nature of an official history (Canadian Historical Association report, 
1946, 74-83). Describes the plans which have been made for the preparation of 
an Official History of the Canadian Army in the recent war and some of the special 
problems that have arisen in connexion with the project. 


TUCKER, GILBERT NORMAN. Some aspects of the battle of the Atlantic (Canadian His- 
torical Association report, 1946, 84-91). 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BatLey, A. G. On the nature of the distinction between the French and the English in 
Canada: An anthropological inquiry (Canadian Historical Association report, 1947, 
63-72). The eradication of the mistaken belief that nature has imposed any barrier 
between the French and English in Canada should lead to an improvement in 
mutual relations. 


BERTON, PIERRE. The mayor of atom village (Maclean’s magazine, LX (23), Dec. 1, 
1947, 9, 71-3). A feature article on David Keys who is in charge of the atomic 
research plant at Chalk River. 


Canada, Department of Public Archives. Report for the year 1946. GusTAVE LANCTOT, 
Keeper of Public Records. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. xi, 262. ($1.00) 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1946: The official 
statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions, and social and economic 


conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa: King's Printer. 1946. Pp. xxviii, 1224. 
($2.00) 


Canadian Historical Association. Annual report, 1946. Edited by R. M. SAUNDERS. 
Associate editor, R. A. PREsToN. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1946. 
Pp. 136. $2.00) The papers are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Annual report, 1947. Edited by R. A. Preston. Toronto: University of 

Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. 91. ($2.00) The papers are listed separately in this 

bibliography. 





FRASER, BLatr. Howe at the crossroads (Maclean's magazine, LXI (3), Feb. 1, 1948, 
11, 43-4). A feature article on the Right Honourable C. D. Howe, minister of 
reconstruction and supply. 


JOHNSON, FREDERICK (ed.). Man in Northeastern North America. (Papers of the 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III.) Andover, Mass.: The 
Foundation. 1946. Pp. xi, 347. To be reviewed later. 


SCLANDERS, IAN. The beaver comes home (Maclean's magazine, LXI (2), Jan. 15, 1948, 
7, 8, 44-6). A feature article on the Right Honourable William M. Aitken, Baron 
Beaverbrook of Beaverbrook, N.B. 


Sissons, C. B. Egerton Ryerson: His life and letters. Vol. 11. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
and Company. 1947. Pp. xii, 678. ($7.50) To be reviewed later. 


Société Royale du Canada, Section francaise. Présentation de M. Jean-Marie Nadeau, 
M. Jean Chauvin. Numéro 4. Ottawa: The Society. 1946-7. Pp. 54. 
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Stytes, W. A. L. Unusual facts of Canadian history. With an introduction by STEPHEN 
B. Leacock. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1947. Pp. 113. 


TUMPANE, FRANK. Pugnacious persuader (Maclean's magazine, LXI (1), Jan. 1, 1948, 
9, 42-3). Feature article on Robert H. Saunders, recent mayor of Toronto. 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. Some reflections | on the liberal tradition in Canada (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1946, 5-17). ‘‘The time seems about due for a new 
history-writing which will attempt to explain the ideas in the heads of Canadi- 
ans.... We shall then be able to understand more clearly the place of the 
eee people in the civilization of the liberal-democratic century which lies 
behind us.” 


Wape, Mason (ed.). The journals of Francis Parkman. In two volumes illustrated. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers Publishers [Toronto: Musson Book 
Company]. 1947. Pp. xxv, 718. ($10.00) Reviewed on p. 75. 


Wuorto, Eva-Lis. Inside Rideau Hall (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (4), Feb. 15, 1948, 
7-8, 56-7, 59). A close-up view of the governor-general of Canada and his family. 
The one and only Houde (Maclean's magazine, LX (24), Dec. 15, 1947, 7, 8 

45-6, 49). A feature article on Camillien Houde, mayor of Montreal. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

BAKER, WALLACE J. On Manitoulin Island (Inland seas, III (4), Oct., 1947, 211-17). 
A narrative of a search for the remains of LaSalle’s lost ship, the Griffin. The 
author believes that he has found an authentic fragment. 


BurGESSE, J. A. Jolliet on James Bay (The beaver, outfit 278, Dec., 1947, 12-15). It 
is not generally known that Louis Jolliet made a military expedition to James Bay 
to scout out the positions of the English with a view to their expulsion from the 
area. 


Lanctot, GustavE. Jacques Cartier devant l'histoire. Avec appendices et portraits. 
Montréal: Editions Lumen. 1947. Pp. 156. M. Lanctot in this little book 
performs a service to Canadian history in bringing together present knowledge of 
certain errors hitherto held about Jacques Cartier. To this summary is added 
some findings made by the author about other doubtful points in Cartier’s career. 
These clarify the picture in detail, but make no essential change in the historical 
appraisal of Cartier and his work. M. Lanctot, however, is to be highly commended 
for his diligence, and especially for his open-minded readiness to re-examine the 
facts of our past, not excluding the lives of those great figures whom others have 
too often raised to the level of untouchable hero worship. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


3) New France 


Apatr, E. R. Anglo-French rivalry in the fur trade during the 18th century (Culture, 
VIIT (4), déc., 1947, 434-55). Analyses the reasons for England’s eventual victory 
in the rivalry with the French for the fur trade of North America. 


Bresson, Maurice. Champlain. (Collection les grands coloniaux.) Paris: Editions 
de l'Encyclopédie de I’Empire frangais. 1946. Pp. 159. (90c.) 


Desrosiers, Lfo-Paut. Iroquoisie. Tome I, 1534-1646. Montréal: Etudes de 
l'Institut d'Histoire de l’Amérique francaise. 1947. Pp. 351. 


Le domaine du roi au Fort Saint-Frédéric (B.R.H., LIII (12), déc., 1947, 372-9). 


La Forcr, ALIceE Furtney (ed.). The Louisiana purchase (Missouri historical review, 
XLII (1), Oct., 1947, 50-71; XLII (2), Jan., 1948, 153-72). 


R{oy], P.-G. Les catastrophes dans la Nouvelle-France (B.R.H., LIIT (1), janv., 1947, 
LIII (2), fév., 1947, 35-48). 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


BOISSONNAULT, CHARLES-MARIE. Genese de la confédération (Revue de l'Université 
Laval, II (3), nov., 1947, 184-99). 


Cooper, J. I. The early editorial policy of the Montreal Witness (Canadian Historical 
Association report, 1947, 53-62). The Witness was published as a weekly news- 
paper for a decade from 1846 to 1856. This article traces its development, with 
particular reference to its editorial policy, in this period. 


Documents sur la Révolution américaine, 1775-1776 (Revue de l'Université Laval, 11 (4), 
déc., 1947, 344-9). 


Documents sur la Révolution américaine, 1775-1778: Papiers Arnold (Revue de |'Uni- 
versité Laval, II (3), nov., 1947, 262-8). Papers concerning Benedict Arnold. 


The expeditions of Major-General Samuel Hopkins up the Wabash, 1812: The letters of 
Captain Robert Hamilton (Indiana magazine of history, XLIII (4), Dec., 1947, 
393-402). These documents illustrate aspects of the War of 1812. 


FRANKLIN, JOHN Hope. From slavery to freedom: A history of American negroes. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xv, 622, xlii. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


GvuILLEet, Epwin C. Christmas among our pioneers (The school, XXXVI (3), Dec., 
1947, 170-3). 


MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT (edited with introduction and notes by). The letters of 


Letitia Hargrave. Toronto: Champlain Society. 1947. Pp. cliv, 310, xv. To be 
reviewed later. 


MALCHELOsSSE, GERARD. Le Fort Montgomery (Le Samedi, LIX (25), nov. 8, 1947, 4, 
37). Sketches the history of Fort Montgomery on the Richelieu River which 
Canada began building in 1843, and which turned out to be on American land 
400 or 500 feet beyond the international border. 


Mattes, MERRILL J. Jackson Hole, crossroads of the Western fur trade, 1830-1840 
(Pacific northwest quarterly, XXXIX (1), Jan., 1948, 3-32). At least thirty 
trapping and trading expeditions traversed Jackson Hole during the period 1830-40. 


Murray, ELEANOR M. Résumé of the court martial of General Arthur St. Clair resulting 
from the evacuation of Fort Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, July 6, 1777 
(Bulletin of Fort Ticonderoga Museum, VII (6), July, 1947, 3-20). 


NELSON, WoLFRED. Wolfred Nelson et son temps. Montréal: Editions du Flambeau. 


1946. Pp. 218. Wolfred Nelson (1792-1863) was one of the chief lieutenants of 
Louis Joseph Papineau. 


PFECKHAM, HowarD H. Pontiac and the Indian uprising. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 346. ($5.50) Reviewed on p. 80. 


Ricu, E. E. (ed.). Minutes of the Hudson's Bay Company, 1679-1684. Second part, 
1682-84. With an introduction by G. N. CLark. (Hudson’s Bay Company 


series IX.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 1946. Pp. xlvii, 368, xv. To be 
reviewed later. 


STEELE, RussELt V. Backwoods warfare: The Rangers and Light Infantry in North 
America—their leaders, uniform, and equipment, 1755-1778 (Bulletin of Fort Ti- 
conderoga Museum, VII (6), July, 1947, 24-32). 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. The role of the Anglicans in the American Revolution 
(Huntington Library quarterly, XI (1), Nov., 1947, 51-70). Of all colonial re- 
ligious bodies, the Church of England contributed by far the largest proportion of 
loyalists at the time of the American Revolution. For nearly three decades follow- 


ing independence, it was under a cloud of suspicion because of its revolutionary 
record. 
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TRUDEL, Marcet. Louis XVI, le Congres et le sort du Canada (1774-1783) (Culture, 
VIII (4), déc., 1947, 418-33). A résumé of a work in preparation on‘‘Le Canada 
et la Révolution Américaine.” 


WALLACE, W. S. Northwesters’ quarrel (The beaver, outfit 278, Dec., 1947, 8-11). 
One of the weaknesses of the North West Company was the discord between the 
real fur trader and the city office man. These hitherto unpublished letters illus- 
trate an early manifestation of it. 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON. The Puritan oligarchy: The founding of American 
civilization. New York, London: Charles Scribner’s Sons [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders]. 1947. Pp. xiv, 359. ($6.25) To be reviewed later. 


WILiL1AM, MENTOR L. Horace Greeley tours the Great Lakes (Iniand seas, IIT (3), July, 
1947, 137-42). An account of one of the many journeys to the west made June 2 
to July 19, 1847, by Horace Greeley, author of the dictum ‘‘Go West, young man; 
go West.” 


Wricut, Louis B. The Atlantic frontier: Colonial American civilization (1607-1763). 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xi, 354, xix. ($4.50) To be reviewed 
later. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Alphabetical list of the members of the House of Commons with their constituencies and 
post office addresses, fourth session, twentieth parliament, corrected to December, 1947. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947-8. Pp. 64. 


ANDERSON, J. W. Lake harbour (Moccasin telegraph, Mar., 1947, 1-2). Deals with the 
first Hudson’s Bay Company trading post on Baffin Island, established in 1911. 


ARMYTAGE, W. H. G. Goldwin Smith: Some unpublished letters (Queen's quarterly, 
LIV (4), winter, 1947-8, 452-60). Since T. A. Haultain published his life of 
Goldwin Smith in 1913, some letters have come to light which illuminate his radical 
activities during the years 1866-78. 


Arnett, G. P. A trading trip of 1898 (The beaver, outfit 278, Dec., 1947, 19-21). In 
1898 the author was stationed at Nelson House in what is now northern Manitoba. 
This is an account of his first trading trip, made from that point. 


Canada, the Senate. Debates, 1946, second session, twentieth parliament, 10 George VI. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. xvii, 796. 


CoLpweLL, M. J. If the C.C.F. wins the next election (Quarterly review of commerce, 
XIII (2), 67-74). A statement of the policy of the C.C.F. party written by its 
national leader. 


CORRELL, Ernst (ed.). Mennonite immigration into Manitoba: Documents and sources, 
1873-1874 (Mennonite quarterly review, XXII (1), Jan., 1948, 43-57). 


Dawson, RoBERT MacGREGoR. The government of Canada. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. x, 662. ($5.50) Reviewed on p. 69. 


Ewart, T.S. A flag for Canada. Ottawa: The author, 6 Lakeview Terrace. 1947. Pp. 19. 


ForsEy, EuGENE. A note on the Dominion factory bills of the eighteen-eighties 
(C.J.E.P.S., XIII (4), Nov., 1947, 580-3). 


GHYVELDE, FrEéDERIC DE. Mon premier voyage au Canada, 1881-1882. Trois Riviéres: 
Editions du Bien public. 1946. Pp. 51. (35c.) 


GraHaM, W. R. Liberal nationalism in the eighteen-seventies (Canadian Historical 
Association report, 1946, 101-19). Blake and his fellow Liberal nationalists carried 
forward the struggle of those who had fought for responsible government, demand- 
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ing for Canada the widest possible freedom of action consistent with membership 
in the Empire. 


McLean, EvizanetH M. As told to CONSTANCE JAMES. The siege of Fort Pitt (The 
beaver, outfit 277, Dec., 1946, 22-4). 

Prisoners of the Indians (The beaver, outfit 278, June, 1947, 14-17). 

Our captivity ended (The beaver, outfit 278, Sept., 1947, 38-42). The concluding 


instalment of 1885 reminiscences, related by a daughter of chief trader W. J. 
McLean. 








PERRAULT, ANTONIO. L’expérience canadienne du fédéralisme (Action nationale, XXX 
(3), nov., 1947, 189-210). 


VAUTELET, RENEF. A Quebecker speaks out (Maclean's magazine, LXI (2), Jan. 15, 
1948, 18, 37-9). On this subject the author has two convictions—first, that French 
and English Canadians fundamentally like each other when they really meet, and 
secondly, that particularly in Canada, the root of human antagonism is ignorance 


and its smug self-justification, intolerance, and that plain and simple knowledge 
is the cure. 


VIGEANT, PIERRE. L'assistance a l'Angleterre (Action nationale, XXX (4), déc., 1947, 
302-8). ‘‘L.’assistance a l’Angleterre est le fondement de toute la politique ca- 
nadienne 4a l'heure actuelle’ and “‘s’inspire beaucoup plus au sentimentalisme de 
race que d’une conception réaliste des intéréts canadiens.”’ 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Brrp, WILLIAM RicHARD. Historic Nova Scotia. Prepared by WILLIAM R. Birep in 


consultation with D. C. Harvey. Drawings by WILLIAM E. DEGARTHE. Halifax: 
Government of Nova Scotia. n.d. Pp. 115. 


Davipson, W. H. William Davidson: 1740-1790. An account of the life of William 
Davidson otherwise John Godsman of Banffshire and Aberdeenshire in Scotland and 
Miramichi in British North America. (Historical studies no. 6; Publications of the 
New Brunswick Museum.) Saint John: The Museum. 1947. Pp. 60. To be 
reviewed later. 


Morrat, CHARLES W. (comp.). Introducing Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada: The 
official book on the most central town in the Maritime provinces, compiled with the 
official endorsation of the Sackville Town Council and the Sackville Board of Trade. 
Sackville, N.B.: Board of Trade. 1946. Pp. 89. ($2.00) 


SCLANDERS, IAN. The isles at the edge of the world (Maclean’s magazine, LX (23), Dec. 1, 
1947, 22, 53-5). Notes on life in the Iles de la Madeleine, which are situated about 


sixty miles off the northeast tip of Prince Edward Island and have a population of 
about 10,000. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AréEs, RicHaRD. Notre question nationale. Tome III. Positions patriotiques et nation- 
ales. Montréal: Editions de l’Action Nationale. 1947. Pp. 229. This is the third 
volume of a projected seven-volume statement of the position and hopes of the 
French-Canadian nationalists. The present work considers such questions as the 
nature of the Canadian state, the character of the ‘Canadian nation,” and of the 
“French-Canadian nation,” the concept of ‘‘patrie’’ as applied to Canada and to 
French Canada, and the meaning and quality of patriotism and nationalism as 
seen in this dual relationship. A comprehensive review of Father Arés’s work 
cannot be given, of course, until the series is complete. [R. M. SAUNDERs] 


BONENFANT, JEAN-C. and FALARDEAU, JEAN-C. Cultural and political implications of 
French-Canadian nationalism (Canadian Historical Association report, 1946, 
56-73). Attempts to single out some basic points of reference for a sociological 
analysis of French-Canadian nationalism. 
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RECENT PuBLIcATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


CLEMENT, MARIE-BLANCHE. Les concerts a Montréal de Madame Albani (B.R.H.., 
LIII (12), déc., 1947, 364-72). Madame Albani made eight trips to Montreal 
from 1883 to 1906 and gave a number of concerts. 


Couture, C.-E. L’avenir de l'élément francais au pays (Action nationale, XXX (3), 
nov., 1947, 211-23). 


DAGNEAU, GEORGES-HENRI. Remarques sur l'influence des quotidiens de langue frangaise 
au Canada (Culture, VIII (3), sept., 1947, 243-53). The influence exercised by the 
foreign press on the French-Canadian press accentuates some undesirable features 
of journalism. 


DEMERS, PHILIPPE. Quelques études sur notre histoire régionale. St. Jean, Que.: Le 
Canada frangais. 1946. Pp. 55. (25c.) 


GIBBON, JOHN Murray. Our old Montreal. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 266. ($3.75) To be reviewed later. 


LAIRAL, PAUL DE. Pour notre culture (Culture, VIII (3), sept., 1947, 310-14). “Tl 
s'agit tout simplement de signaler les moyens d’assurer a notre culture canadienne 
d’expression frangaise son plein et rapide développement.” 


Lauzon, MARIE ANTOINE DE. Cinquante ans de vie paroissiale, St.-Charles de Limoilou. 
Québec: Imprimerie provinciale. 1946. Pp. vi, 149. ($1.00) 


LETOURNEAU, FirMin. Le comté de Nicolet: Enquéte économique et sociale. Préface 
d' ARTHUR SAINT-PIERRE. (Montréal, Université Institut de sociologie.) Montréal: 
Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 204. ($1.00) 


Les premiers préts a intéréts (B.R.H., LIII (10), oct., 1947, 291-300). In the early years 
of the French régime, there were very few interest-bearing loans; it was not until 
1777 that the legal rate of interest was fixed at 6 per cent. 


RiEMENS, HENDRIK. Les Pays-Bas: Essai historique. Montréal: Editions Variétés. 
1945. Pp. 207. ($1.25) 


RotHNEy, Gorpon O. Quebec, cradle of democracy (Culture, VIII (4), déc., 1947, 
405-17). “‘French-Canadian ‘nationalism,’...has always had a_ profoundly 
democratic meaning. This fact, superficial observers never seem to grasp.” 


RuMILLy, RoBERtT. Histoire de la province de Québec. XIX. ‘'1914." XX. Philippe 
Landry. XXI. Courcelette. Montréal: Editions. 1947. Pp. 192; 211; 269. To 
be reviewed later. : 

——— Monseigneur Lafléche et son temps. Montréal: Editions B. D. Simpson. 1945. 
Pp. 460. ($2.25) To be reviewed later. 


VaNnDRY, Mgr FERDINAND. Plaidoyer pour notre vie frangaise (Revue de I|’Université 
Laval, II (3), nov., 1947, 177-83). 

{[WatLace, W. S.] Metis in 1822 (B.R.H., LIII (11), nov., 1947, 326-38). Prints a 
journal kept by Mrs. John Macnider, wife of the seigneur of Metis, when she 
accompanied her husband on a visit to Metis in 1812. 


Woop.ey, E. C. La famille Joseph et les annales de Québec: Un siécle et demi d’histoire- 
Translated from the English by GAupRY DELISLE. Québec: L’ Auteur. 1946. Pp. 81. 


3) The Province of Ontario 


BaRNETT, JoHN. John Button of Buttonville (Ontario history, vol. XXXIX, 1947, 
75-89). Of Major John Button, founder of Buttonville in Markham Township. 


Baros, JAN. The first decade of Batanagar. Batawa, Ont.: Bata, Ltd. [1946.] Pp. 190. 
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Epwarps, Nina L. The establishment of papermaking in Upper Canada (Ontario 
history, vol. XX XIX, 1947, 63-74). 


HamiL, FrEpD C. A pioneer novelist of Kent County (Ontario history, vol. XX XIX, 
1947, 101-13). Kent County's first novelist was Abraham S. Holmes of Chatham 
who published a novel entitled Belinda, or the Rivals in 1843. 


LAIDLER, GEORGE. John Troyer of Long Point Bay, Lake Erie (Ontario history, vol. 
XXXIX, 1947, 15-40). Of John Troyer (1753-1842), odd and picturesque pioneer 
of Long Point Bay, who was farmer, hunter, mystic, and amateur doctor. 


LaNGLois, THoMas H. Sidelights on the Erie Isles (Inland seas, III (3), July, 173-9). 
Further examination of disputed points in the article entitled ‘‘Grandee of the 


Erie Isles” by Mrs. Grant Rideout which appeared in the July, 1946 issue of 
Inland Seas. 


Law Society of Upper Canada. The Law Society of Upper Canada, 1797-1947. Toronto: 
The Society. 1947. Pp. 18. A brief account of the history of the Society during 
the 150 years since its establishment in 1797. 


MacFIE, CHARLES M. Appin, Ontario, 1847-1947. Appin: Women’s Institute. 
{1947.] Pp. 35. 


MARSTON, KATHARINE A. (comp.). A brief history of the village of Elora and a guide 
to its beauty spots. Elora, Ont.: Elora Express. n.d. Pp. 16. (25c.) 


Murpny, Row ey. Gibraltar Point light (Inland seas, III (3), July, 1947, 150-4; 
III (4), Oct., 1947, 248-53). Notes on the history of the lighthouse on Gibraltar 
Point (now called Hanlan’s Point), Toronto Island. 


Ontario Historical Society. Ontario history. (Papers and records, vol. XXXIX.) 
Toronto: The Society. 1947. Pp. 132. Papers are listed separately in this 
bibliography. 


Pearce, F. M. Early days in Waterford. Waterford, Ont.: Mrs. P. G. Pearce. 1941. 
Pp. 20. (25c.) 


RIDLEY, FRANK. A search for Ossossane and its environs (Ontario history, vol. XX XIX, 
1947, 7-14). Concerning the site of the Indian village of Ossossane. 


Rosinson, Percy J. The Toronto carrying-place and the Toronto purchase (Ontario 
history, vol. XXXIX, 1947, 41-9). Sketches the history of the ancient route 
between Lake Ontario, the Huron country, and Georgian Bay, and gives some 
account of the purchase of the land on both sides of it in 1787-8. 


SPRAGGE, GEORGE W. The districts of Upper Canada, 1788-1849 (Ontario history, 
vol. XX XIX, 1947, 91-100). Sketches of various subdivisions into which Upper 
Canada was once divided and which have disappeared from present-day maps or 
exist in a greatly altered form. 


STEwakT, I. ANETTE. The 1841 election of Dr. William Dunlop as member of parliament 
for Huron County (Ontario history, vol. XX XIX, 1947, 51-62). An account of a 
pioneer election in Upper Canada. 


Watson, J. W. The influence of the frontier on Niagara settlements (Geographic review, 
XXXVIII (1), Jan., 1948, 113-19). Examines the historical influence of the 
American frontier on the Niagara settlements. 


Wituiams, W. R. The Leafield was unlucky (Inland seas, III (3), July, 1947, 143-4). 
Relates an unusual accident that occurred to the British-built coaster Leafield 
near Midland, Ontario, on the night of August 17, 1912. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


CAMERON, ALEX R. (ed.). Glasgow to Battleford (Saskatchewan history, I (1), winter, 
1948, 11-14). Excerpts from the narrative of the late James Clinkskill recounting 
his experiences in Western Canada from his arrival in 1882 until 1912. 


Hay, ELizaBetH. The city of Winnipeg (Empire digest, V (4), Jan., 1948, 53-61). 
Another in the Digest’s ‘‘Famous Cities”’ series. 


KREUTZWEISER, ERWIN. Before the railways (Saskatchewan history, I (1), winter, 
1948, 8-10). Notes on life in pioneer days in the West. 


Morton, W. L. The western Progressive Movement, 1919-1921 (Canadian Historical 
Association report, 1946, 41-55). 


ORCHARD, WILLIAM JOHN. Prehistoric camp sites of Saskatchewan are compared with 
those found in Denmark, Vancouver, Japan, Nova Scotia, and Scotland. Regina: 


a= School Aids and Textbook Publishing Company. 1946. Pp. 126. 
1.25) 


Simpson, GEORGE W. Dust gets in your eyes (Saskatchewan history, I (1), winter, 
1948, 2-3). Asks if Saskatchewan has a history worth writing or reading, to what 


extent it has already been written, and in what fields there still remains abundant 
opportunity for study. 


THOMAS, Lewis H. (ed.). The search for water on the Canadian plains (Saskatchewan 
history, I (1), winter, 1948, 4-6). Prints documents which show how the difficulty 
of securing test augers for water on the Canadian prairies was solved. 

(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 


The city of Vancouver, B.C. (Monetary times, CXVI (1), Jan., 1948, 24-8, 30, 111). 


DoE, Ernest. History of Salmon Arm, 1885-1912. Salmon Arm: Salmon Arm Observer. 
1947. Pp. 83. ($1.25) 


GREEN, GEORGE. History of Burnaby and vicinity. North Vancouver: Shoemaker, 
McLean and Veitch. 1947. Pp. 233. 00) 


Pettit, SypNEY G. “Dear Sir Matthew": A glimpse of Judge Begbie (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, XI (1), Jan., 1947, 1-14). 

—— His Honour's honour: Judge Begbie and the Cottonwood scandal (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, XI (3), July, 1947, 187-210). The third in a series of four 
articles dealing with the career of Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie. 


Ropinson, Mrs. LEIGH BurPEE. Esquimalt: ‘Place of shoaling waters.’’ Illustrated 
with sketches by B. Dicpy Ropinson. Esquimalt, B.C.: The en tal 445 Admiral 
Rd. 1947. Pp. 128. ($1.50) Interestingly written sketches dealing with the 
history of Esquimalt from the time of the visit of the first ship known to have 
entered the harbour, the Spanish Princessa Real which arrived in 1790, to the 


ane mgeine by which time Esquimalt was a fully-fledged drydock of the 
Royal Navy. 


SaGE, W. N. Sir James Douglas, K.C.B.: The father of British Columbia (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, XI (3), July, 1947, 211-27). The substance of an 
address delivered on the unveiling of a tablet to the memory of Sir James Douglas 
in the Parliament Buildings, Victoria, November 19, 1946. 


WINTHER, OscAR OsBURN. The great northwest: A history. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1947. Pp. xv, 383, xxv. ($4.50) Reviewed on p. 86 


WOLFENDEN, MapGeE. Books and libraries in fur trading and colonial days (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, XI (3), July, 1947, 159-86). Sketches the various 
library activities of colonial times in British Columbia. 
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(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 


Davies, RAYMOND ARTHUR. The great Mackenzie in word and photograph. Photo- 
graphs by GEORGE ZUCKERMAN. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. x, 139. ($3.50) 





Dawson, C. A. (ed.). The new North-West. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1947. Pp. x, 342. ($4.25) To be reviewed later. 


PLUMMER, Harry C. Industry discovers the North (Canadian business, X XI (1), Jan., 
1948, 40-2, 95-100). The mining industry is today replacing the fur trade as the 
premier commerce of the North. 


WILson, CLIFFORD (ed.). The New North in pictures. Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: 
Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. 220. ($5.00) Consists of over 250 beautiful illustrations 
reprinted from the files of The Beaver. 


Witson, J. T. Exercise musk-ox, 1946 (Polar record, V (33, 34), Jan.-July, 1947, 
14-25). ‘‘It is not too much to expect that Exercise Musk-ox has been but one 
evidence of [Canadians’] slow awakening to the potentialities, the grandeur and 
the responsibilities that their vast Arctic possessions entail.” 


(7) Newfoundland 


FIisHER, C. L. Newfoundland: Halfway house of the Atlantic (Empire digest, V (5), 
Feb., 1948, 1-9). 


STANFORD, NEAL. Is union with the United States a lost cause? (Atlantic guardian, 
IV (2), Nov., 1947, 5-6). The author predicts that sentiment in the United States 
in favour of Newfoundland becoming the forty-ninth state could mushroom over- 
night if Newfoundland expressed a desire to explore the possibilities, but at present, 
the island’s political status is the most undiscussed topic in the United States. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Davies, BLODWEN. Youth speaks its mind. Prepared for the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 232. ($2.50) ‘This is social 
criticism intended to give the interested bystander an insight into the problems 
facing young people as they reach adulthood and take on the responsibilities of 
independence.” 


GIBBON, JOHN MurRAy and MATHEWSON, Mary S. Three centuries of Canadian 
nursing. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1947. Pp. xxii, 505. ($4.00) 


Report of the commission to investigate taxation in the city of Fredericton. 1947. Pp. vii, 
112. ($1.00) 


Watson, J. W. Rural depopulation in southwestern Ontario (Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers, XX XVII (3), Sept., 1947, 145-54). The end-result of 
depopulation in rural Ontario may well be better churches, schools, and farms, in 
which case it would obviously be unsound to press for large-scale immigration. 


Youth, marriage and the family. Prepared for the Canadian Youth Commission. To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. xiii, 234. ($2.00) A report of the findings of 
the Canadian Youth Commission on the subject of family living. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 
LysENKO, VERA. Men in sheepskin coats: A study in assimilation. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 312. ($3.50) Reviewed on p. 88. 


MINVILLE, J. Espras. Le citoyen canadien-frangais: Notes pour servir a l’enseignement 
du civisme. 2 vols. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 277; 341. ($3.25) 
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Youth speaks out on citizenship. Prepared for the Canadian Youth Commission. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. x, 173. ($2.00) Deals with the making of 
citizens in a modern democracy. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


E._tis, FRANK H. Wings across Canada (The beaver, outfit 278, Dec., 1947, 38-42). 
How the Canadian Air Force carried the first air mail from Halifax to Vancouver 
in 1920. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Canadian Education. A study of national history textbooks used in the schools of Canada 
and the United States. Vol. II, no. 3, June, 1947. Pp. 94. 


Canadian Library Association. Canadian library directory for 1947-8. (Reference 
publication no. 3.) Ottawa: The Association. 1948. Pp. 28. 


Commission des écoles catholiques de Montréal. L’Ecole canadienne, 1846-1946. 
Montréal: La Commission. 1946. Pp. 156. 


DypE, DorotHy. Pamphlet sources for club libraries (Ontario library review, XX XI (4), 
Nov., 1947, 355-61). Gives some suggestions concerning the building up of a 
pamphlet library. 


GiFFEN, P. J. Adult education and the rural community (C.J.E.P.S., XIII (4), Nov., 
1947, 533-44). 


Giroux, Oscar. Propos sur l'éducation (Culture, VIII (3), sept., 1947, 263-82). 


HENDRY, CHARLES E. An evaluation by professional students of their preprofessional 
educational experiences (Culture, VIII (3), sept., 1947, 283-300). This survey was 
made in 1946 among students in the School of Social Work at the University of 
Toronto. 


LétvesouE, G.-H. Principles and facts in the teaching of social sciences (C.J.E.P.S., 
XIII (4), Nov., 1947, 501-6). Explains the ideas of Laval University on the 
teaching of social sciences. 


Reapy, W. B. Early Red River schools (The beaver, outfit 278, Dec., 1947, 34-7). 
Brief sketch of early schools in Manitoba. 


ROBINSON, DONALD W. Canadian-American relations in American history textbooks 
(Social studies, XXXVIII (8), Dec., 1947, 350-7). Recommends a unified topical 
treatment of Canadian-American relations. 


Rospinson, EpGAR EvGENE. Scholarship and cataclysm: Teaching and research in 
American history, 1939-1945. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press. 1947. 
Pp. 38. 


Special Libraries Association, Committee on Microfilming and Documentation. Di- 
rectory of microfilm services in the United States and Canada. New York: The 
Association, 31 East 10 St. 1946. Pp. 30. ($1.50) 


Toronto Public Libraries (comp.). The Canadian catalogue of books published in 
Canada, about Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1946. 
Toronto. 1947. Pp. 58. 


Wuitwortn, Frep E. Teaching aids obtainable from departments of the government at 
Ottawa. Ottawa: Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship. 1946. Pp. 17. 
(10c.) 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


JASMIN, DAMIEN. Les témoins de Jéhovah: Fauteurs de sédition: Ennemis acharnés de 
la réligion. Lettres liminaires de Son Eminence le Cardinal RopRIGUE VILLENEUVE 
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et de Son Excellence Monseigneur JOSEPH CHARBONNEAU. Préface de JEAN- 
BAPTISTE DEsrROsSIERS. (Collection de |’Institut Pie XI, série II, no. 1.) Mont- 
réal: Editions Lumen. 1947. Pp. 185. ($1.00) Reviewed on p. 70. 

IX. GENEALOGY 

ForGet, UtysseE. Pierre Forget le centenaire (B.R.H., LIII (10), oct., 1947, 304-7). 





Poo eg, Mrs. Lity (LuNpy). Lundy genealogy. Niagara Falls: Lundy's Lane Historical 
Society. 1946. Pp. 15. (50c.) 


Roy, Léon. Les habitants de la Sainte- Famille, I.0., en 1681 (B.R.H., LIV (1), janv., 
1948, 15-19). 

Les habitants de Saint-Jean, I.0., en 1681 (B.R.H., LIV (1), janv., 1948, 19-21). 

Nicolas Huot-dit-Saint-Laurent (1629-93) (B.R.H., LIII (11), nov., 1947, 341- 

50; LIII (12), déc., 1947, 356-63). 

— Le premier ancétre de nos familles Michaud (B.R.H., LV (9), sept., 1947, 275-85; 
LIII (10), oct., 1947, 301-3). 

— Une seule souche de Gauvin (B.R.H., LIII (10), oct., 1947, 314-19). 











Wixston, OrvaL. The Molsons of Montreal (Empire digest, V (5), Feb., 1948, 53-9), 
John Molson who came to Canada in 1782 founded a business, a fortune, and a 
family all of which have endured for six generations until the present day. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Canadian Library Association. Canadian index: A guide to Canadian periodicals. 
Vol. I, no. 1, Jan., 1948. Ottawa: The Association. 1948. Pp. 36. The Ca- 
nadian periodical index, compiled by the University of Toronto Library since 
1938 and published in the Ontario Library Review, had to be suspended at the end 
of 1946. This new Canadian Index, published by the Canadian Library Association, 
is designed to appear at more frequent intervals, to cover more periodicals including 
those in the French language, and to employ a full-time editor and a special staff. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


BRODERSEN, GEORGE. Towards a Canadian theatre (Manitoba arts review, V (3), 
spring, 1947, 18-23). 


BUCHANAN, DonaLp W. James Wilson Morrice. (Canadian Art series.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. iv, 38. ($1.25, cloth; $1.00, paper) 


CARROLL, RICHARD. Our music (Manitoba arts review, V (3), spring, 1947, 27-32). 
While Canadian music does not evidence striking innovations, it does show inde- 
pendence and individuality in the medium and texture of expression, 


DANIELLS, Roy. Canadian prose style (Manitoba arts review, V (3), spring, 1947, 
3-11). Examines elements of Canadian prose style and indicates some problems 
which a consideration of this nature involves. 


DEACON, WILLIAM ARTHUR. Canada’s literary revolution (Canadian author and book- 
man, XXIII (3), Dec., 1947, 21-5). ‘‘Excitement comes from the sudden tran- 
sition from yesterday’s sparse literature, timid, very limited in its forms, pitifully 
devoid of ambitious aims, to a relatively profuse current literature that embraces 
every form and speaks without apology for its own existence.” 


GiypeE, H. G. Community art in Alberta (Canadian art, V (1), autumn, 1947, 30-4). 


GRENIER, HELENE. La musique symphonique de Monteverde a Beethoven. Montréal: 
ditions Variétés. 1947. Pp. 213. A useful work of popularization, based on a 
study of much recent monographic scholarship in the history of music. The author 

is a well-known teacher of musical appreciation in Montreal. This book is in- 
dicative of the increasing interest in music in Canada. [RicHarD M. SAUNDERS] 
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ALTMAN, GEORGE J. Guardian-spirit dances of the Salish (The masterkey, XXI (5), 
Sept., 1947, 155-60). A description of a recent celebration at Swinomish reservation, 
in Washington, at which dances connected with guardian spirits were held. The 


guests of honour were four hundred Coast Salish from British Columbia. 


ANDERSON, GEORGE. A whale is killed (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 1947, 18-21). A 
well-illustrated description of the killing and cutting up of a whale by the Eskimo 
of Cumberland Sound. 


Astrov, Marcot. The Winged Serpent. New York: John Day Company. 1946. Pp. 
ix, 366. An anthology of Indian legends, songs, and other oral material with special 
emphasis on examples from tribes of Canada and the United States. 


BalLey, A. G. On the nature of the distinction between the French and the English in 
Canada: An anthropological inquiry (Canadian Historical Association, Annual report 
for 1947, 63-72). The differences between French and English in Canada are cul- 
tural and not biological. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Alaska beckons. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1947. Pp. 343. 
A fascinating book, in a most readable style, containing information on the way of 
life of natives of Alaska, their religion and folklore. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated in a very clever fashion, incorporating such elements as modern machinery 
into a design characteristic of native northwest coast art. 

——— Maple sugar: Its native origin (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
XL, sec. 2, May, 1946, 75-86). A history of the maple syrup and maple sugar in- 
dustry, a craft derived from the northeastern Indians. 


BaRRET, P. Bitbliographie américaniste (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
XXXIII, 1941, 187-220). An important bibliography of anthropology, physiology, 
and pathology. 


BASSFORD, JEAN A. Pilgrimage to Amecameca of the Indians (The Americas, III (2), 
Oct., 1946, 190-8). 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNEF, ARISTIDE. Les Hurons (Les cahiers des dix, no. 11, Montreal, 
1946, 52-61). A thoughtful essay on the origin and movements of the Huron Indians. 


Beck, Horace P. Algonquin folklore from Maniwaki (Journal of American folklore, 
LX (237), July-Sept., 1947, 259-64). A group of folk-tales collected in 1943 among 
the River Desert Band in the province of Quebec. 


BERTELSEN, A. Gronlandsk medecinsk statistik og Nosografi III, Det Saedvanlige Gron- 
landse Sygdomsbillede (Meddelelser om Gronland, CXVII (3), 1940, 1-234). A survey 
of the diseases occurring among the natives of Greenland. 


Boas, FRANZ, edited by HELENE BoAs YAMPOLSKY, with the collaboration of ZELLIG S. 
Harris. Kwakiutl grammar with a glossary of the suffixes (American Philosophical 
Society, Transactions, new series, XX XVII (3), Dec., 1947, 201-377). An extremely 
detailed grammar, including a glossary of suffixes and a dictionary of stems. The 
work on this grammar has been completed by Boas’s daughter. 


BREYNAT, GABRIEL. Cinquante ans au pays des neiges. Tome I. Ches les mangeurs de 
caribou. Montreal: Editions Fides. 1945. Pp. 347. ($1.50) This volume of remin- 
iscences of an Oblate missionary contains a considerable amount of ethnological 
information about the Caribou-Eaters, a branch of the Chipewyan living near Lake 


Athabaska. 


3ROWNE, BELMORE. Let's build a snowhouse (Natural history, LV (10), Dec., 1946, 
460-5). Illustrated instructions for building an igloo. 


BurGEssE, J. ALLAN. Indians of the Saguenay (Bank of Montreal staff magazine, XIX 
(4), Aug., 1947, 1-6, 28). An illustrated account of life today among the Montagnais- 
Naskapi. 

——— Windigo! (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 1947, 4-5). The basis of the belief held 
by many Algonkian Indians concerning malevolent spirits (Windigo) is attributed 
to crazed individuals practising cannibalism under stress of starvation. 
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BuRLAND, C. A. American Indian map makers (Geographical magazine, XX (7), Nov., 
1947, 285-92). An interesting description, with illustrations, of different kinds of 
maps made by the American Indians; they range from simple symbols indicating 
trails to elaborate drawings. 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. Henday discovers the Blackfoot (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXITI (4), Oct., 1946, 188-9). A brief commentary on Henday’s description of 
the Blackfoot of Alberta whom he met in 1754-5. He was the first white man to 
come in contact with members of that tribe. 


Byers, DouGLas S. The environment of the northeast (in Man in northeastern North 
America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation 
for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 3-32). A compact history of the area from the last 
ice age till post-European times, with succinct analyses of its flora and fauna in 
relation to Indian life. 


Canada, Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, session 
1946, appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act. Minutes of proceedings 
and evidence, nos. 1-21. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 887. 

Canada, Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, session 
1947, to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the Indian Act. 
Minutes of proceedings and evidence, nos. 1-32. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. 
1702. The evidence presented during two sessions before this parliamentary com- 
mittee, both in the form of briefs and of oral statements, constitutes a mass of 
important data on conditions among the Indians of today. Facts and expressions 
of opinion are recorded from government officials, church leaders, scientists, members 
of parliament, and Indians from different parts of Canada. On the basis of evidence 
from these varied approaches, the committee is charged with making recommen- 
dations for future Indian policy. 


CLARK, GRAHAME. Whales as an economic factor in prehistoric Europe (Antiquity, XXI 
(82), June, 1947, 84-104). The method of hunting whales used by the Eskimo is 
compared with European hunting methods. 


Coe, Fay-Coorer. Neolithic evidences of old and new world connections (Journal of 
the Illinois State Archaeological Society, IV (2), Oct., 1946, 2-7, 30). A thoughtful 
appraisal of the archaeological evidence concerning human migration from Asia 
to America. 


Cotiins, Henry B. Arctic area (American antiquity, XII (3, part 1), Jan., 1947, 198). 
A short note describing the work of L. J. Giddings, Jr., on tree-ring data in the 
Arctic. 


Cooper, JoHN M. The culture of the northeastern Indian hunters: A reconstructive inter- 
pretation (in Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, 
Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 272- 
305). A description of Indian culture in the northeast, especially in relation to the 
ecology of the region. 


Corsett, E. A. Paul Kane in western Canada (Geographical journal, XX (3), July, 
1947, 94-103). A summary of Kane's life and nine photographs of his paintings. 


DeiGnan, H. G. HBC and the Smithsonian (The beaver, outfit 278, June, 1947, 3-7). 
A description of the assistance rendered by the Hudson’s Bay Company and its 
officers to the scientific work of the Smithsonian Institution. 


DeEsrosiErS, Léo-PauL. Premiéres missions iroquoises (Revue d'histoire de |’ Amérique 
frangaise, I (1), juin, 1947, 21-38). A description of the early missions to the Iroquois. 


Donez, JEAN. The Indians at the crossroads (Oblate missions, no. 8, Dec., 1946, 7-8). 
A description of evangelizing efforts among the Indians. 


DovuGtass, JOHN M. Alaskan Eskimo mask exhibit (Museum record, Milwaukee Public 
Museum, III (2), 1946, 11). 
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EckstorM, Fannie Harpy. Old John Neptune and other Maine Indian shamans. 
Portland, Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1945. Pp. x, 209. The core of this 
volume is a biography of John Neptune, 1767-1865, a distinguished Penobscot 
leader and shaman, but it includes also a comprehensive study of the ethnohistory 
of the Maine Indian tribes—a study which throws light on the movements and 

culture of the Malecite and Micmac of the Maritime ‘Provinces. 








EIFERT, VIRGINIA S. Lincoln on a totem pole (Natural history, LVI (2), Feb., 1947, 
64-6). The Raven clan of the Tlingit fled to an island in Alaska to escape the Eagle 
clan, who were enslaving them. When they heard of Lincoln freeing all slaves in the 


United States, they honoured him by carving his figure on their totem poles, three 
of which still exist. 














E1seLey, L. C. Land tenure in the northeast: A note on the history of a concept (American 
anthropologist, XLIX (4, part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1947, 680-1). A note on the evidence 


of Harmon in 1820 with regard to family hunting grounds among the woodland 
Indians of the northeast. 





EKBLAW, W. ELMER. Distribution of settlement among the polar Eskimos (Bulletin of 
the Massachusetts Archaeological Society, VIII (3), 1947, 39-43). 













FENTON, WILLIAM N. Conference on Iroquois research (American antiquity, XII (3, 
part 1), Jan., 1947, 207). A short general note on the second of these conferences, 
and a list of those who attended. 

——— Second conference on Iroquois research, October 4-5-6, 1946. (Salem, Mass.: The 
author.] Pp. 6 (mimeo.). A summary of discussions at a conference on Iroquois 
problems. 

——— Twi'-yendagon’ (Woodeater) takes the heavenly path (American Indian, III (3), 
summer, 1946, 11-15). An appreciative obituary of a New York State Seneca whose 
activities had frequently taken him to the Grand River Reserve at Brantford. 

——— (ed.) Third conference on Iroquois research, October 24-26, 1947. Red House, Alle- 
gany State Park, New York. Salem, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 1947. Pp. 24 (mimeo.). 
The proceedings of the conference and digests of discussions on various aspects of 
Iroquois ethnology and archaeology. 
























FISHER, MARGARET W. The mythology of the northern and northeastern Algonkians in 
reference to Algonkian mythology as a whole (in Man in northeastern North America, 
edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for 
Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 226-62). A classification of northeastern Indian myth 
types as a basis for their analysis, with special reference to their interrelations. 

















FLANNERY, ReGina. The culture of the northeastern Indian hunters: A descriptive survey 

(in Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 263-71). A delimi- 
tation of culture areas and sub-areas. 





Gasus, J. Vie et coutumes des Esquimaux Caribous. (Collection de documents et de 
temoignages pour servir a l'histoire de notre temps.) Paris: Payot. 1944. Pp. 224. 
An attractive and well-illustrated description of the life of the inland Caribou 
Eskimo, containing many anecdotes and case histories. 















GARBER, CLARK M. Eskimo infanticide (Scientific monthly, LXIV (2), Feb., 1947, 98- 
102). A brief description of the occurrence of infanticide, usually female, among 
the Eskimo, probably owing to economic pressure. 













Garp, Rospert E. Johnny Chinook. Introduction by DONALD CAMERON. New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company. 1945. Pp. 360. A collecticn of stories from Alberta, 
including a number of Indian origin. 














GARFIELD, VioLa E. Historical aspects of Tlingit clans in Angoon, Alaska (American 

anthropologist, XLIX (3), July-Sept., 1947, 438-52). A description of the move- 
ments of the Tlingit clans now resident on Admiralty Island, Alaska; both historical 
facts and the more important legendary traditions of the people are recorded. 
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Garvin, Paut L. Christian names in Kutenai (International journal of American 
linguistics, XIII (2), Apr., 1947, 69-77). An interesting factor is the predominance 
of names of French origin among the Kutenai of southern British Columbia. 


Gessain, R. Les Esquimaux, du Groénland a Il’ Alaska. Paris: Bourrelier. 1947. Pp. 124. 
The first part of this volume comprises a description of the mode of life and customs 
of the Angmassalik Eskimo of Greenland; with this as basis, the author describes 
comparable traits among the Eskimo of the Canadian Arctic and Alaska. 


GippinGs, J. L., Jr. Mackenzie River delta chronology (Tree-ring bulletin, XIII (4), 
1947, 26-9). 


Grraup, Marcev. Le Métis canadien: Son réle dans l'histoire des provinces de l'Ouest 
(Université de Paris, Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, tome XLIV.) 
Paris: Institut d’'Ethnologie. 1945. Pp. lvi, 1296. Reviewed, C.H.R., XXVIII (4), 
Dec., 1947, 428-33. 


GJESSING, GuTORM. Circumpolar stone age (Acta Arctica Scandinavica, Copenhagen, 
1944, II, 1-70). A scholarly analysis of the problem of relationship between Eskimo 
and prehistoric cultures in northern Eurasia. 


GRAHAM, CLARA. Fur and gold in the Kootenays. Vancouver: Wrigley Printing Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. xiii, 206. An interesting volume on the history of the Kootenay 
area. The first section is devoted to the early history of the Kutenai Indians. 


GREENMAN, EMERSON F. The Hopewellian in the Detroit-Windsor area (Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science and Letters, XXX, 1944, 457-64). In excavating 


new sites, Hopewellian traits are found in Middlesex and Norfolk Counties, 
Ontario, 


GRIFFIN, JAMES B. Cultural change and continuity in eastern United States archaeology 
(in Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of 
the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 37-95). An 
important paper on archaeological culture areas. 


Gunn, B.S. The Holsom [sic] complex (Spade and screen, official publication of the 
Saskatchewan Archaeological Society, IV (1), Oct., 1947, 1-2, mimeo.). A short 
survey of the area in which Folsom remains have been found, including Mortlach, 
Saskatchewan. 


HADLOCK, WENDELLS. The significance of certain textiles found at Redbank, New Bruns- 
wick, in relation to the history of the culture area (Acadian naturalist, II (8), July, 
1947, 49-62). A description of Indian burial practices in New Brunswick, with 
special reference to two fragments of mat weaving found at Redbank. 

——— War among the northeastern woodland Indians (American anthropologist, XLIX 
(2), Apr.-June, 1947, 204-21). Among the hunting Indians of northeastern America, 
organized warfare on a serious scale was unimportant until after the advent of 
Europeans, when it developed under the stimuli of trade and of pressure from rival 
white administrations. 


HALLOwELL, A. IRvING. Myth, culture and personality (American anthropologist, XLIX 
(4, part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1947, 544-56). To substantiate the thesis that myths are of 
value in appraising the attitudes and personalities of so-called primitive groups, 
the author cites examples from the Ojibwa of northwestern Ontario. 

——— Some psychological characteristics of the northeastern Indians (in Man in north- 
eastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the Robert S. 
Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 195-225). Observing character- 
istics of individual Indians in relation to their backgrounds is simplified and aided 
by the use of the Rorschach technique. 


HARPER, ALLAN G. Canada’s Indian administration: The treaty system (America indi- 
gena, VII (2), April, 1947, 129-48). A scholarly description of the history of treaty 
making in Canada, from local treaties to the Indian Act. 
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H[arrington], M. R. A rare bone club (The masterkey, XXI (5), Sept., 1947, 154). 


A description of an unusual bone club carved to represent a fish, probably of Tlingit 
origin. 


HARRINGTON, RICHARD. In the land of the Chipewyans (The beaver, outfit 278, Dec., 


1947, 25-33). A collection of beautiful photographs of the Chipewyan Indians of 
northern Manitoba. 


HARRIS, ZELLIG S. Structural restatements. I (International journal of American lingu- 


istics, XIII (1), Jan., 1947, 47-58). Part of this article refers to elements in the 
language of the Greenland Eskimo. 


HEIZER, ROBERT F. Petroglyphs from southwestern Kodiak Island, Alaska (Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, XCI (3), Aug., 1947, 284-93). A well-annotated 
and illustrated account of Alaskan petroglyphs, which concludes that they are to 
be associated with those of the northwest coast as far south as Puget Sound. 


Henry, THomas R. Los primeros habitantes de la América del Norte (La Prensa, suple- 
mento dominical, Lima, 9 juillet, 1939). 


HILL, JASPER. Recommendations for a new magna carta (Boletin indigenista, VII (2), 
Junio, 1947, 129-39). A reprint of a brief submitted by a Delaware Indian to the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons taking evidence on the 
position of Indians in Canada. 


Hoey, R.A. Indian Affairs Branch (in Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1947, 195- 
233). This annual report includes statistics on population, health services, welfare, 
and economic conditions, as wel! as a summary by provinces of Indian projects. 


HovLanp, HjALMAR R. America, 1355-1364: A new chapter in pre-Columbian history. 
New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 1946. Pp. xiv, 256. A comprehensive study, 
embracing both historical records and architectural comparisons, leads to the 
conclusion that the Newport tower in Rhode Island was built by the Norsemen. 
The author describes other, and more recent, discoveries of articles which he also 
attributes to the Norsemen. 


HoLtvep, Erik. The Eskimo legend of Navarandq, an analytical study (Acta arctica, 
Copenhagen, fasc. 1, 1943, 1-42). Fourteen versions of the legend of a girl’s treachery 
and punishment are recorded from Eskimo groups extending from the Coppermine 
River to east Greenland. 


HONIGMANN, JOHN J. Report on the north (Canadian forum, XXV (302), Mar., 1946, 
285-6). A brief description of some problems in the Yukon, including those faced 
by the Indians. 

——— Witch-fear in post-contact Kaska society (American anthropologist, XLIX (2), 
\pr.-June, 1947, 222-43). Among the Kaska, an Athapascan-speaking tribe of 
northern British Columbia, an intense fear of witchcraft developed in the late 
nineteenth century, derived, apparently, from the Tlingit. This article comprises a 
thorough study of the phenomenon, including the ethnological and historical facts, 
as well as an acute interpretation of the psychological factors involved. 

and Irma. A Kaska oracle (Man, XLVII, Oct., 1947, 139-40). A descrip- 
tion of a type of hunting divination practised by the Kaska, an Athapascan-speaking 
tribe of northern British Columbia. 


HowELuis, W.W. Physical types of the northeast (in Man in northeastern North America, 
edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for 
Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 168-77). There is evidence to suggest that from very 
early times there have been racial variations in the area. 


Huser, L. R. Alaskan Indians build a utopia (Travel, LXXXVIII (4), Feb., 1947, 
22-6, 32). An interesting description of Metlakatla, Tsimshian Indian town in 
southern Alaska, which is successfully organized on a co-operative basis. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company. Souvenir of historical exhibit. |Winnipeg.] [1947.] Pp. 40. 
A beautifully illustrated booklet on the museum of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in Winnipeg. The sections on Eskimo and Indians consist largely of illustrations 
of exhibits, accompanied by other photographs of similar objects in use. 


Jenness, D. Material culture of the Copper Eskimo. (Report of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, 1913-18, vol. XVI.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. vii, 148. This 
is an important volume, specifically to Eskimo scholars, and secondarily to those 
who wish to understand the life of a people dependent on their own resources of 
native copper, bone, horn, wood, and stone. When the study was made, European 
influence was negligible; ten years later much of the native culture had been re- 
placed; today it has largely disappeared. Extensive Copper Eskimo collections were 
brought back to the National Museum; these are well described and illustrated, 
supplementing the author’s records as he saw the articles used in the field. Tools, 
utensils, hunting weapons, clothing, and furnishings comprise the simple, but 
ingenious, artifacts of the Copper Eskimo. 


JOHNSON, FREDERICK (ed.). Man in northeastern North America. (Papers of the Robert 
S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III.) Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 1946. Pp. xi, 347. The individual essays in this important volume of 


tribute to Dr. F. G. Speck are listed separately, and the volume as a whole will 
be reviewed later. 


Jones, RoBERT LEsLie. History of agriculture in Ontario, 1613-1880. With a foreword 
by FrEp Lanpon. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1946. Pp. xvi, 420. ($4.25) 
Indian agricultural methods are described in the first part of this volume. 


The Kootenay missions (Oblate missions, no. 8, Dec., 1946, 11-13). A description of an 
Oblate mission near Cranbrook, British Columbia. 


DE LAGUNA, FREDERICA. The importance of the Eskimo in northeastern archaeology (in 
Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 106-42). A shrewd 
analysis of the interchange of certain tool-types between Dorset and Indian cul- 
tures. 

——— The prehistory of northern North America as seen from the Yukon. (Memoirs of 
the Society for American Archaeology, no. 3.) Menasha, Wis.: Society for American 
Archaeology. 1947. Pp. 360. An extremely detailed study of various archaeological 
sites of the Tena, an Athapascan-speaking tribe of the Yukon. Their material 


culture is fully described, and the elements traced to other cultures, especially to 
Siberian areas. 


Lantus, CHARLES. Arctic giant killers (Colliers, Nov. 9, 1946, 11-18, 73). A well- 
illustrated popular article on whale hunting by the Eskimo of Bering Strait. 


LeRoOI-GOURHAN, ANDRE. Archéologie du Pacifique-Nord: Matériaux pour l'étude des 
relations entre les peuples riverains d’Asie et d’ Amérique. (Travaux et Mémoires de 
l'Institut d’ Ethnologie, XLVII.) Paris: Musée de l’Homme. 1946. Pp. 542. 


Lewis, GILBERT N. The beginning of civilization in America (American anthropologist, 
XLIX (1), Jan.-Mar., 1947, 1-24). An acute scientific analysis of the problems of 
the beginnings of New World culture, made by a chemist, not an anthropologist. 
He recognizes the validity of arguments proving both the indigenous growth of 
American civilization, and also that diffusion of culture must have occurred in the 
Bronze Age between Eurasia and America. His conclusion is that such basic traits 
as the cultivation of the soil and the domestication of animals developed in South 
America and spread to Asia, by way of Melanesia, about 6000 B.c. Contact was 
maintained for some time, but was ultimately completely severed. 


Lewis, HuNTER. The disappearing totem pole (Canadian art, V (1), autumn, 1947, 


17-18). A plea for interest in, and preservation of, Indian art, especially in totem- 
poles. 
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Lips, Jutius E. Naskapi law (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
XXXVITI (4), Dec., 1947, 377-492). This is an important study, by a European 
jurist, of law among the Naskapi Indians of Quebec. The study is supported both 
by contemporary case-records, and by research into diaries written by emplovees 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The topics are treated in a very broad way to 
include an excellent account of the trapping economy of the people, the relations 
of the individual to his fellows and to the band, the system of property and inheri- 
tance, and the mechanisms for law enforcement. 

——— Notes on Montagnais-Naskapi economy (Ethnos, XII (1-2), Jan.-June, 1947, 

1-78). A comprehensive description of the life of the tribe with particular reference 

to hunting and fishing methods, and with a general survey of its material culture. 





McIcwraitn, T. F. The Indians of Canada (Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCLITI, Sept., 1947, 164-8). A general outline of the 
place of the Indian in the Canadian economy, past and present. 


McKeE vir, B. A. Maquinna the magnificent. Vancouver: Vancouver Daily Province. 
1946. Pp. ix, 65. A biography of a celebrated Vancouver Island Indian chief, with 
emphasis on the native attitude towards early white explorers and traders. 


McKern, W. C. A cultural perspective of northeastern area archaeology (in Man in 

northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the Robert S. 
Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 33-6). An emphatic statement 
that the northeast does not constitute a true culture area. 





McLEAN, ELIZABETH M. 
22-5). 

———— Prisoners of the Indians (The beaver, outfit 278, June, 1947, 14-17). 

——— Our captivity ended (The beaver, outfit 278, Sept., 1947, 38-42). A series of 

family reminiscences of experiences at Fort Pitt and Frog Lake in 1885. 


The siege of Fort Pitt (The beaver, outfit 277, Dec., 1946, 





MANNING, Mrs. Tom. Igloo for the night. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1946. 
Pp. 232. A Canadian edition of a volume previously published in England and 
cited in this bibliography, C.H.R., XXVI (1), Mar., 1945, 97. 





Marsh, DonaLtp B. Canada’s Caribou Eskimos (National geographic magazine, XCI 
(1), Jan., 1947, 87-104). An authoritative description, well written in popular style, 
of the life of the Eskimo of the Barren Grounds on the west side of Hudson Bay, 
illustrated with beautiful photographs, many in colour. 





Martin, Pauv S., QuimBy, GEorGE I., and CoLLtieR, DonaLp. Indians before Col- 
umbus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1947. Pp. 582. To be reviewed later. 


MASTERSON, JAMES R., and BROWER, HELEN. Bering’s successors, 1745-1780 (Pacific 
northwest quarterly, XXXVIII (1), Jan., 1947, 35-83). An historical study of 
exploration in Siberia, the Aleutians, and Alaska, in the eighteenth century; many 
descriptions of native life are included. 


Micuea, J. P. Krinalugar steals the show (The beaver, outfit 278, Sept., 1947, 43). A 
vivid description of the catching and cutting-up of a whale at Chesterfield Inlet. 


The native voice, 1(2)-II({1), Jan.-Dec., 1947, monthly. Vancouver: Native Voice 
Publishing Co., 16 East Hastings St. ($1.50 a year, 10c. a copy.) An indication 
of the popularity of this paper, which is published by Indians and primarily con- 
cerned with news of British Columbia Indians, is the fact that it has doubled the 
number of its pages in the past year. 


NELSON, EUGENE W. Metal arts of the Indians (Natural history, LVI (2), Feb., 1947, 
76-83, 95). A well-illustrated article describing the craftsmanship of Indian metal- 
workers, not only in South and Central America, but in the Great Lakes region and 
among the Eskimo. 
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NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. Tribal town (The nation, CLXV (3), July 19, 1947, 66-7). 
A brief description of life at Metlakatla, a village established in southern Alaska 
in 1887 by Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia under the leadership of William 
Duncan. 


NEWMAN, STANLEY. Bella Coola. I: Phonology (International journal of American 
linguistics, XIII (3), July, 1947, 129-34). A short article on structure and changes 
in Bella Coola phonology. 


ORCHARD, W. J. Stone implements from Alberta (Man, XLVII, Aug. 1947, 115-16). A 
brief description of stone tools from the vicinity of Edmonton, which have certain 
resemblances to Mousterian types. 


OsTLER, FRED J. Blood on the totem pole (Travel, LXXXIX (2), June, 1947. 7-30). 
A description, in very popular style, of totem-poles and their significance, with 
excellent illustrations. 


PuiLipps, TRacy. The continental-European ethnic and cultural composition of the Cana- 
dian nation (Man, XLVII, Sept., 1947, 122-3). This is a summary of a paper pre- 
sented to the Royal Anthropological Institute on the ethnic origins of the people 
of Canada, based largely on the 1941 census. 


PicKFoRD, A. E. Prehistoric cairns and mounds in British Columbia (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, XI (4), Oct., 1947, 237-63). A description of mounds and earth- 
works in British Columbia, noting their resemblances to similar structures in 
Siberia, with extracts from earlier reports on their occurrence in British Columbia 
and a description of excavations near Duncan. 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. A Pacific northwest bibliography, 1946 (Pacific northwest quar- 
terly, XX XVIII (2), Apr., 1947, 157-69). A section of this bibliography deals with 
archaeology and anthropology. 


Potosky, NORMAN and Potosky, ROMAYNE L. A unique specimen of pressure-flaked 
pyrite from St. Lawrence Island, Alaska (American antiquity, XIII (2), Oct., 1947, 
181-2). The tool was probably an end scraper, later drilled and used as an amulet. 


Preston, W. D. Some methodological suggestions based on Aleut linguistic material 
(International journal of American linguistics, XIII (3), July, 1947, 171-4). A 
short article on formulae and their application in Aleut studies. 


QuarFE, Mito M. The Kensington myth once more (Michigan history, XX XI (2), June, 
1947, 129-61). The author re-examines the evidence of Norsemen’s activity in 
America in the fourteenth century and concludes that it is insufficient to warrant 
assumption of their presence. 


Quimsy, GeorGE I. Prehistoric American copper objects (Chicago Natural History 
Museum bulletin, XVII, 1946, 2). 
Toggle harpoon heads from the Aleutian Islands (Fieldiana-anthropology,XXXVI 
(2), Dec. 31, 1946, 15-23). Aleut harpoon heads, although unique, are more like 
southern than northern Alaskan types. 


R[ainey], F[roelich] G. Masks. (University Museum bulletin, XIII (1).) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania. Nov., 1947. Pp. 32. A series of illustrations of masks 
from all parts of the world, including Alaska, British Columbia, and the Iroquois 
area. 


Raney, FroeLicu G. The whale hunters of Tigara (American Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological papers, XLI (2), 1947, 229-83). The author, having estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Eskimo of Tigara, near Point Hope, Alaska, during 
archaeological work, realized that they were facing a crisis due to the spread of the 
white man’s culture. To help his friends, he determined to study their former mode 
of life as described by the older people, to compare it with their present conditions 
in a thorough study of acculturation, and on the basis of his findings to persuade 
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the government to take action. This publication is the first part of this project, a 
description of Tigara life as it was in the last century, based both on descriptions 
and on the many surviving elements. The Tigara depend on bowhead whales, con- 
sequently they live in a permanent village near the tip of a promontory where the 
whales pass in March and April. Caribou are important on account of their skins, 
but whales are the essential feature of their economy. Rainey gives an excellent 
description of the annual cycle, giving details of the hunting practices and of the 
equally important religious and magical rites associated with them. Other aspects 
of the social and religious life of the people-are treated with less detail. 








RansoM, JAY ELLIs. Stories, myths, and superstitions of Fox Island Aleut children 
(Journal of American folklore, LX (235), Jan.-Mar., 1947, 62-72). This collection 
of stories written in English by Aleut school children illustrates a number of abori- 

ginal beliefs, and indicates the extent to which such beliefs are still held. 









REICHARDT, KONSTANTIN. The Kensington stone (Minnesota archaeologist, XIII (3), 
July, 1947, 70-2). The author claims that our present knowledge of the script is 
insufficient to prove its authenticity. 


RircHIE, WILLIAM A. Archaeological manifestations and relative chronology in the north- 
east (in Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers 
of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 96-105). A 
concise summary of the archaeological evidence of various cultural aspects in the 
northeast. 











RITZENTHALER, ROBERT. The Chippewa Indian method of securing and tanning deerskin 
(Wisconsin archeologist, XXVIII (1), Mar., 1947, 6-13). A succinct account of 
skin dressing among the Wisconsin Chippewa (Ojibwa), equally relevant for the 
Ojibwa of western Ontario. 


Rosinson, Hazet A. Blueprint for the redman (Canadian forum, XXV (300), Jan., 
1946, 233-4). A thoughtful essay on problems of the Indians in Canada today. 


RosBInson, Percy J. Huron place-names on Lake Erie (Transactions of the Royal 

Society of Canada, XL, sec. 2, May, 1946, 191-207). A scholarly study of a series of 
hitherto unpublished place-names copied by Father Potier from the Huron manu- 
scripts of Father de Carheil in the seventeenth century. 















Rose, Ltoyp E. The Aleut Indians prove an interesting source of study (Journal of the 
Illinois State Archaeological Society, IV (3), 1947, 21-2). 


SAPIR, EpwARD. The relation of American Indian linguistics to general linguistics (South- 
western journal of anthropology, III (1), 1947, 1-4). The author points out the 
value of studying American Indian languages, not only for professionals in the field, 
but for those engaged in linguistic work elsewhere in the world. 


SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE. The bear foster parent tale: A Kutenai version (Journal of Amer- 
ican folklore, LX (237), July-Sept., 1947, 286-8). A folk-tale with a northeastern 
prototype is found among the Kutenai of southern British Columbia. 


SCHULMAN, EpMUND. | Dendrochronologies in southwestern Canada (Tree-Ring bulletin, 
XIII (2-3), 1946-7, 10-24). 


ScHULTZ-LORENTZEN, PROvst LEKTOR. A grammar of the west Greenland language 
(Meddelelser om Grg@nland, CX XIX (3), 1945, pp. 104). 


SHUMIATCHER, Morris C. Indian smoke on the western sky (Canadian forum, XX V(302), 
Mar., 1946, 283-5). A description of a conference at Regina, called by Premier 
Douglas, at which problems of the Saskatchewan Indians were discussed. 


SmiTH, MARIAN W. House types of the middle Fraser River (American antiquity, XII 
(4), Apr., 1947, 255-67). A description of the types and methods of construction 
of plank and pit houses at different settlements on the Fraser River. 
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SPAULDING, ALBERT CLANTON. Northeastern archaeology and general trends in the 
northern forest zone (in Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick 
Johnson, Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 
1946, 143-67). After a survey of the background of various boreal peoples, the 
author advances theories of contact and interchange between Eskimo and Indians 
in the northeast. 


SeecK, FRANK G. The Delaware Indians as women (Pennsylvania magazine of history 
and biography, Oct., 1946, 377-89). About 1725 the Delawares were reduced to a 
position of political inferiority, symbolized as “‘women,” in the eyes of the Iroquois. 
The Delawares have endeavoured to interpret this as equivalent to the honourable 
title of “‘matron”’; differences of opinion between these two points of view are still 
visible on the Grand River Reserve, near Brantford. 

——— Eastern Algonkian block-stamp decoration. (Archeological Society of New 
Jersey, Research series no. 1.) Trenton: Archeological Society of New Jersey. 
June, 1947. Pp. 62 (plates). The use of block-stamp printing for the application of 
basketry designs has a wide distribution among both Iroquois and Algonkians in 
the northeast. Its ultimate origin is problematical. 


Stanton, M. S. Pictographs from Tramping Lake, Manitoba (American antiquity, 
XIII (2), Oct., 1947, 180-1). The location and a brief description of the pictographs 
are given without comments or theoretical considerations. 


STEARN, E. WAGNER, and STEARN, ALLEN E. The effect of smallpox on the destiny of 
the Amerindian. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1945. Pp. 153. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. The Arctic in fact and fable. (Headline series, Mar.-Apr., 
1945, no. 51.) New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1945. Pp. 96. A description 
of some of the basic problems of the Arctic. 

——— Not by bread alone. New York: Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. xviii, 339. An 
interesting book in which the author describes his experiment of a diet of meat 
alone during one whole year. It was carried out as a comparison with the diet of the 
Eskimo, who are largely dependent on meat. 


SWANTON, JOHN R. The Wineland voyages. (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
CVII (12).) Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1947. Pp. 81. A scholarly and 
critical analysis of the literature on the location of Vinland. 


TANNER, V. Ruinerna pa Sculpin Island (Kanayoktok) i Nain’s skargard, Newfound- 
land-Labrador. Ett formodat nordboviste fran medeltiden (Geogratisk tidsskrift, Copen- 
hagen, XLIV, 1941, 129-55). 


TcHERNIA, M. P. Considerations d'anthropologie physiologiques sur les Esquimaux 
Bulletin de la Société d’anthropologie de Paris, tome 3, 9° série, 1942, 44-55). 
Physiological studies made during the French Polar Year Expedition to Scores- 
bysund, East Greenland, 1932-3. 


THompson, ARTHUR R. The route of migration of the Red Paint people into Maine 
(Archaeological Society of Connecticut, news letter, XLII, 1946, 3-4). 


THompson, Stitu. The folktale. New York: Dryden Press. 1946. Pp. 510. Part of this 
book deals with Indian myths. 


[HOMSON, MARGARET M. Excavating Ontario history. Toronto: Royal Ontario Museum. 
1947. Pp. 24. A well-written description, planned for school use but containing 
unpublished material, of the excavation of an historic Huron site near Lake Simcoe. 

TourRNER, P. W. D. Aboriginal gaffers (The beaver, outfit 278, Sept., 1947, 12-13). 


An illustrated account of fishing techniques in the rivers of British Columbia. 


UnvLenpeck, C. C. Ur- und altindogermanische Anklinge im Wortschatz des Eskimo 
Anthropos, XXXVII-XL (1-3), 1942-5, 133-48). 
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UNDERWOOD, FRANCES W. and HONIGMANN, IRMA. A comparison of socialization and 
personality in two simple societies (American anthropologist, XLIX (4, part 1 
Oct.-Dec., 1947, 557-77). A thorough study of child training and its effects upon 
the personality of the individual in two primitive communities, one of them being 


the Kaska, an Athapas an-speaking group of the interior of northern Bri 
Columbia. 








ish 





VALIN, WILLIAM B. vax. Eskimoland speaks. London: Museum Press. 1945. P p. 202. 


Experiences while teaching in government Eskimo schools at Sinuk and Wain- 
wright, Alaska. 









Vickers, Curis. Burial traits of the headwaters lakes aspect in Manitoba (Americ 
antiquity, XIII (2), Oct., 1947, 109-14). Mortuary customs are used to t 
Indian movements from Minnesota northwest into Manitoba. 

= - Indian hunting (Game and fish, II (7), Dec., 1947, 17). The author conc 


an 
race 








uc les 
that the Indian deserved credit as a fearless hunter, but that on occasion he kill d 
wantonly and needlessly, without thought of conservation. 









VIETZEN, RAYMOND C., wrreetone s and their probable use (Journal of the Illinois State 
Archaeological Society, IV , Oct., 1946, 15-16). A short note on the occurrences 
of birdstones in Canada ae the United States, and speculations as to their use. 



















VOEGELIN, CARL F., and E. W. Linguistic considerations of northeastern North America 
(in Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson, Papers of the 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III, 1946, 178-94). Six lan- 
guage families are considered separately with a description of inter-connexions and 

borrowings. 

















WALLACE, Pau A. W. Conrad Weiser, 1696-1760: Friend of colonist and Mohawk. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 648. 


C.H.R., XXVIII (2), June, 1947, 206-7. 


WaLuis, Witson D. The Canadian Dakota (American Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological papers, XLI (1), 1947, 1-225). This important contribution to 
the ethnology of the Indians of the Canadian Plains is a long-overdue publication 
of data collected in 1914 among the Wahpeton Dakota of Manitoba, whose ancestors 
fled north to Canada in the eighteen-sixties. The report consists of field observa- 

tions, supplemented by references to earlier writings. The subjects treated most 

fully are dance societies, social life, and the activities of medicine men. 


Reviewed, 





















WarRREN, W. W. Answers to inguiries regarding Chippewas (Minnesota archaeologist, 
XIII (1), Jan., 1947, 5-21). The third of a series of popular articles by an Indian 
on the Ojibwa (Chippewa), reprinted from the Minnesota Pioneer of 1849. 







WesvLaGER, C. A. Further light on the Delaware Indians as women (Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, XX XVII (9), Sept. 15, 1947, 298-304). Details 
of the attitude of the Iroquois to the Delaware following their defeat. 
















WHITEFORD, ANDREW HuntTER. Description for artifact analysis (American antiquity, 
XII (4), Apr., 1947, 226-39). The terminology here suggested might well be applied 
in all archaeological analyses, American or Canadian. 


Wi_son, CLIFFORD (ed.). The New North in pictures. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. 
Pp. 223. A beautifully-illustrated volume of northern photographs, taken from 
past issues of the Beaver. 


WISSLER, CLARK. The cereals and civilization. (American Museum of Natural History, 
Science Guide no. 129.) New York: American Museum of Natural History. 1947. 
Pp. 64. This beautifully-illustrated description of the important food plants of the 
world includes a section dealing with the development of corn (maize), one of the 
outstanding Indian crops. 


Wotrr, Hans. Bibliography of bibliographies of North American Indian languages still 
spoken (International journal of American linguistics, XIII (4), Oct., 1947, 268-73). 
Included here are references to Indian and Eskimo bibliographies. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Items suitable for this section are welcomed by the editors. 


CANADIAN HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


THE annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association is to be held this 
year at the Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C., and at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, June 16 to 19. The meeting will open at the Archives, 
Wednesday, June 16, with an evening session of three papers on the relations 
of British Columbia to Canada. On Thursday, the Council will meet and the 
recently formed Committee on Local History will hold a morning session. The 
remainder of the day will be given over to sightseeing and official entertain- 
ments. The members of the Association will return to Vancouver by boat, Thurs- 
day night. On Friday, June 18, the morning session at the University of British 
Columbia will be devoted to three papers on “1848—Canada in Retrospect”; the 
afternoon session will be a joint one with the Canadian Political Science Asso- 
ciation, and the evening session will also be held with the Canadian Political 
Science Association at which the presidential addresses will be read. On Saturday 
morning the final session will be devoted to the history of Canadian art, with 
papers and slides. The closing business session will also be held at this time. 
Arrangements have been made for a special exhibition of the paintings of Emily 
Carr to be on display at the Vancouver Art Gallery June 10-20. 

It is suggested that members should proceed directly to Victoria for the 
opening session at the Provincial Archives Wednesday night. As the meetings 
of the Royal Society and other learned societies are being held at the same time 
it will be advisable for members of the Canadian Historical Association to re- 
serve hotel accommodation in Victoria, and to arrange for the return passage 
on the boat Thursday night, well in advance. Arrangements are being made for 
temporary dormitory accommodation at the University of British Columbia at 
$1.50 per person per day. Members may obtain further particulars regarding 
train fares, hotels, and other arrangements by writing to the secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Norman Fee, The Public Archives, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Travel Grants. The University of British Columbia has generously made 
available a sum of money for travel grants to members of the Association plan- 
ning to attend the annual meeting. This travel fund will be administered by a 
Committee of Council, consisting of Mr. Norman Fee, l’abbé Arthur Maheux, and 
Dr. J. A. Gibson. 

In awarding grants out of this fund, the Committee will wish to give due 
weight to geographical distribution and to the professional interests of those 
attending. Members planning to attend the meeting who wish to be considered 
for grants are invited to apply to Mr. Norman Fee, The Public Archives, Ottawa, 
stating their ordinary residence, professional interest, and, in particular, 
whether they are eligible for financial assistance from any other fund. 
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Committee on Finance and Membership. In keeping with the plan approved 
at the annual meeting of Council in May, 1947 (C.H.R., XXVIII, June, 1947, 
239) for a more active campaign for both regular and life members, approaches 
have lately been made to the present life members of the Association, asking for 
suggestions as to persons (in both non-academic and academic occupations) 
who might be interested in becoming life members. 

In addition, approaches are being made to a number of business corporations 
whose “public relations” have been concerned with aspects of Canadian history 
and development, inviting financial support for the Association, with particular 
reference to the Association’s Report which contains papers presented at the 
annual meeting. 

It is intended, before the end of the present academic year, to send a reminder 
to the history departments of the several universities and colleges across Can- 
ada, bespeaking the continued interest and support of faculty members and 
graduating students. 

The Committee would welcome any suggestions from the membership at 
large at any time. Professor James A. Gibson of Carleton College, Ottawa, is 
the chairman of this committee. 











CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
on Loca History 


Since the summer of 1947 two circular letters have been sent from Toronto 
by the chairman of the above Committee to the members in the other provinces. 
An exchange of publications was suggested, and information was given as to 
what is being done with regard to the promotion of interest in local history in 
Ontario. The exchange of publications has been of value, giving information 
about the activities of the various provincial societies. An excellent quarterly 
magazine is published in British Columbia. The Manitoba Society publishes its 
annual Papers, and two issues of Manitoba History in mimeographed form had 
appeared by the summer of 1947. From Saskatoon the archivist of Saskatchewan 
announces the publication of Saskatchewan History, to appear three times a year. 
It is expected that the pooling of ideas which can be effected by this committee 
will serve to stimulate interest in provincial history across the country. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Dr. George W. Spragge, Department of Edu- 
cation, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 









ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE 


Plans have been made to hold the conference this year in London, England. 
As only a small attendance of scholars from across the Atlantic is expected, it 
has been decided to limit the conference to one day—Saturday, July 10. A full 
conference, lasting three days or more, will be held in 1949 unless unforeseen 
circumstances arise. Inquiries may be addressed to the Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London. 





Tue WitTToN COLLECTION 


This note has been written at the request of the editors of the CANADIAN 
HistoricaAL Review by Miss Freda Waldon, chief librarian of the Hamilton 
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Public Library. It is greatly to be hoped, as Miss Waldon says, that this valuable 
collection, or at least the important parts of it, will be held together and deposited 
in some place where it will be available as a national asset. 


A description of an outstanding private collection of Canadiana was published 
in the December, 1938, number of the CANADIAN HisToRICAL REview (XIX, 
no. 4, 462). Though the name of the owner was not given, many readers must 
have recognized the note as a description of the collection of the late Mr. W. P. 
Witton, of Hamilton, Ontario. It was characteristic of Mr. Witton, that, though 
he wrote the article himself, he wished it to be published anonymously. He always 
avoided publicity, but at the same time he wanted scholars to know that his books 
were available to anyone interested in using them. 

William Palmer Witton was born in Hamilton, the son of Henry Bucking- 
ham Witton, an outstanding scholar, almost self-taught, and a book collector 
whose library is now an ornament of the Hamilton Public Library. W. P. 
Witton himself was a well-known architect, responsible for such outstanding 
civic buildings as the Mountain Hospital. Like his father, he always loved books 
and first started to collect in the fields of art and architecture. But later in life 
he became interested in Canadiana and concentrated his attention for many years 
in this field. Taking Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America as a 
guide, he sought to secure the books which were really important from a historical 
point of view. 

He collected with such discrimination that he built up a very beautifully- 
balanced collection which was the delight of everyone who knew it. Besides 
the rarities mentioned in the article noted above, there are many other books 
of lesser fame but still of great interest. 

One of the delightful things about Mr. Witton was that he really enjoyed 
his own collection, not only the books themselves, which he read with great 
pleasure, but also the contacts they brought him. He took a very great pleasure 
in corresponding with other collectors and scholars and delighted to welcome 
visitors who appreciated his books. There must be many people who learned 
of his death on June 9, 1947, with a real sense of personal loss, because of the 
friendship established on the basis of a common interest in Mr. Witton’s books. 
It was always a rare privilege to visit his library and one would not soon forget 
Mr. Witton’s friendly reception and his delight in the visitor’s appreciation of 
his books. 

Considerable anxiety has been expressed in regard to the disposition of this 
collection. It is now known that it is proposed to offer it for sale, but the execu- 
tors are anxious to have the books kept in Canada and placed to the greatest 
advantage for the use of scholars. There will be general agreement that at least 
a large proportion of the collection (especially the rare early books), should 
be secured for inclusion in a national library. The sale of a collection of this 
calibre does indeed offer an opportunity to some generous lover of his country. 
A more fitting memorial could hardly be found. 

Mr. Witton himself was tremendously interested in the idea of a national 
library, and, while he wished any of his books which were of use in the Hamilton 
Public Library to be added to his father’s collection, nothing would have pleased 
him better than to see his rarities in the national library. Those of us who held 
him in affectionate regard hope very much that the books which he collected 
with such loving care will not be scattered and their value lost to the nation. 
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THe CRERAR GERMAN MILITARY LIBRARY 


The Crerar German Military Library is housed at the Department of Na- 
tional Defence, Ottawa, and consists of a comprehensive collection of works in 
German dealing primarily with history and related subjects. It is felt that the 
collection should be of interest to students of European history. Qualified 
scholars are invited to avail themselves of the library by applying to the Director 
oi Military Training, Army Headquarters, Ottawa, through either the Canadian 
Historical Association or the University authorities. It will be understood that 
all texts are written in German but interpreters are present at the library to 
assist those who are unable to do their own translations. While facilities of the 
library are at the disposal of students, it is regretted that at the present time 
texts may not be removed from the premises. 


Pan AMERICAN COMMISSION ON HIsToRY 


In 1929 the Pan American Institute of Geography and History was created 
with the City of Mexico for headquarters. During the past two years steps have 
been taken to establish the Commission of History under the Institute’s auspices. 
Preliminary arrangements were made by the Mexican government through its 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia in April, 1947, and an organizing 
conference was held in Mexico City on October 18 to 27 last. Canada was among 
the countries invited to send an observer. Thirty-four resolutions were adopted 
outlining the aims and work of the Commission. Among the recommendations 
were the following: the elaboration of American historiography under the charge 
of specialists from each of the different countries (1); the intensification of the 
study of prehistory and of the American population with a view to under- 
standing the origin of the American man and the evolution of his culture (II 
and V); the study of the history of the universities of the continent (XII) ; the 
study of heraldry and genealogy (XIV) ; the production of an atlas of the history 
of America and of American cultures (XV); the study of the ideas of social 
reform and the American philosophy, creating, if necessary, a committee on 
the history of ideas (XVI, XVII, XVIII) ; and the preparation of a plan for the 
execution of monographical works by the collaboration of various investigators 
(XX). The principal executive officers of the Commission are: President, Dr. 
Silvio Zavala; secretary, Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla. Dr. Zavala is 
director of the Revista de Historia de América. 


CANADIAN SocIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL FELLOWSHIPS 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council announces the award of 
four pre-doctoral fellowships for 1948 ranging in value from $860 to $1,500. The 
successful candidates are as follows: Kenneth Arthur Haig Buckley, B.A. 
(Sask.), M.A. (Toronto), is at present a research student in the London School 
of Economics. Mr. Buckley’s thesis subject is “Real Investment in Canada, 1895- 
1930: A Study of Certain National and International Developments Relating 
to the Expansion of the Western Frontier.” Pierre Camu, Jr., M.A. (Montreal) 
is a graduate student in the Department of Geography at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. Mr. Camu’s thesis subject is “The Commercial Axis of the 
St. Lawrence River from Kingston to Quebec City.” Tryggvi Julius Oleson, 
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M.A. (Manitoba), is at present Assistant Professor of History, United College, 
Winnipeg. His thesis subject is “A Study of the Witenagemot in the Reign oi 
Edward the Confessor and its Relation to the Anglo-Norman ‘Curia Regis’.” 
Professor Oleson will complete his work for the Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Toronto. Lloyd Grenfell Stevenson, M.D. (Western Ontario), is at present 
a graduate student at the Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University, working towards the Ph.D. degree. Dr. Stevenson’s field of study 
is the place of medicine in the course of history in its relationship to the social 
sciences. He is the author of a biography of Sir Frederick Banting, published 
in December, 1946. 

The funds for these fellowships were made available by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and will make possible similar awards next year. 


SASKATCHEWAN History 

Among the encouraging signs of interest in provincial and local history is 
the establishment of Saskatchewan History, the first issue of which made its 
appearance in January. It is to be published three times a year under the au- 
spices of the Saskatchewan Archives Board. The editorial committee consists 
of Dr. Hilda Neatby of the University of Saskatchewan, editor-in-chief; Mr. 
Alex R. Cameron, editorial writer of the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, and Mr. 
Lewis W. Thomas, executive assistant to the provincial archivist. Professor 
George W. Simpson contributes a short introductory article to the first issue 
under the title “Dust Gets in Your Eyes,” which points out some of the possi- 
bilities for writing and research in Saskatchewan history. The material in this 
first issue is varied and interesting and it is to be hoped that this new publication 
has the success which it deserves. The subscription price has been set at the 
very modest figure of 25 cents per copy, 50 cents per year. Communications 
should be addressed to Marion W. Hagerman, Business Manager, Box 100, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

ManitosA HistortcaL Society FELLOWSHIP 

The Manitoba Historical Society offers a fellowship of $2,000 for a study 
of the social history of a given racial group within the Province of Manitoba. 
This fellowship is open to all applicants who have qualifications of a standard 
equivalent to the M.A. degree of an approved university, or such other standards 
as the Committee of Selection may approve. If suitable applications are received 
the awards will be made in May, 1948. All requests for information should be 
addressed to Professor W. L. Morton, Department of History, University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. 


OnTARIO HistorIcAL Society ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Historical Society is to be held this year 
at the Fort Ste. Marie Inn, Midland, Ontario, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 9 and 10. This year will be the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Society. It is expected that the provincial secretary, the Honourable Mr. 
Mitchener, will be the speaker at the annual dinner to be held on the evening of 
the 9th. A programme of papers and tours to nearby points of interest is being 
arranged, 
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MEMORIAL TO GENERAL CRUIKSHANK 


On October 17 last there was unveiled in Welland, Ontario by the Historical 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada a memorial tablet to the late Brigadier- 
General E. A. Cruikshank. The Welland-Port Colborne Evening Tribune of 
October 18 contains a full account with details of General Cruikshank’s life and 
an appreciation by Mr. Louis Blake Duff. General Cruikshank was a native 
and one-time warden of Welland County. In addition to his published works, 
which were very voluminous and widely known, he made a lasting contribution 
to Canadian history through his interest in the Ontario Historical Society, and 
in particular through his chairmanship of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF ARCHIVES COURSE 


The fourth summer training course in the Preservation and Administration 
of Archives for custodians of public, institutional, and business records will be 
offered by The American University in Washington, District of Columbia, with 
the co-operation of the National Archives and the Maryland Hall of Records 
from July 26 through August 21, 1948. The programme will include lectures 
on the most important phases of work with records and manuscripts, demonstra- 
tions, group conferences, and practical work in such fields as arrangement and 
description of record and manuscript material, repair and preservation, and 
cataloguing. 

The fee for the entire course will be $40.00. Detailed information may be 
obtained by writing to Ernst Posner, School of Social Sciences and Public 
Affairs, The American University, 1901 F Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
District of Columbia. 





RENAISSANCE NEws 
Professor Frederick W. Sternfeld, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
editor of Renaissance News, would like to learn of any Canadian studies, in 
progress or otherwise, in the history, art, or literature of the Renaissance period. 
Renaissance News is a quarterly newsletter published by the Dartmouth College 
Library for the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


Book-NoTEs FoR TEACHERS 


During the past year several notable books have been published in the field of 
Canadian history and government. They have been, or will be, reviewed sep- 
arately in the CANADIAN HisTorIcaAL REVIEW but a word about them as a group 
may suitably be said here. Their appearance, along with that of two or three 
other books which have been published within the last five years, marks a signifi- 
cant stage in Canadian writing, since they are all general and synthetic books of 
a type which had not appeared for a good many years. The writing of the twenties 
and thirties was mostly of a specialized nature which made little appeal to the 
general reader. This specialized work provided a necessary foundation for: the 
more general books, but it is of interest to observe that the period of synthetic 
writing began during the war years. Professor A. R. M. Lower’s Colony to Na- 
tion and Professor Edgar McInnis’s Canada: A Political and Social History are 
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full-length single-volume histories on the adult and college level. With Professor 
D. G. Creighton’s Dominion of the North they now provide a variety of choice 
for readers seeking an outline and interpretation of Canadian history. Three 
significant books in the field of government have also appeared. Professor R. M. 
Dawson’s The Government of Canada is a mature and highly readable analysis 
of the principles and working of Canadian government. Professor A. Brady’s 
Democracy in the Dominions is a comparative study of parliamentary institu- 
tions in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. Professor J. A. 
Corry’s Democratic Government and Politics is a study of the workings of 
democratic government in various countries with many interesting observations 
on its strength and weaknesses. The appearance of a group of books such as this 
within a short period is an event worthy of special comment. The following are 
the bibliographical details with regard to these books: 

Dominion of the North: A History of Canada by Donald Grant Creighton 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944, pp. viii, 535, $4.50): Colony to 
Nation: A History of Canada by Arthur R. M. Lower (Toronto, London, New 
York, Longmans Green and Company, 1946, pp. xvi, 600, $5.00); Canada: A 
Political and Social History by Edgar McInnis (New York and Toronto, 
Rhinehart and Company, 1947, pp. xviii, 574, $6.50) ; Democratic Government 
and Politics by J. A. Corry (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1946, pp. 
vii, 468, $3.75) ; Democracy in the Dominions: A Comparative Study in In- 
stitutions by Alexander Brady (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, 
pp. x, 475, $4.25) ; The Government of Canada by Robert MacGregor Dawson 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, pp. x, 662, $5.50). 

Canada and the Pan American System by F. H. Soward and A. M. Macaulay 
(Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1948, pp. viii, 47, 60c.). This pamphlet, which is no. 
21 in the “Contemporary Affairs” series published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, is a valuable survey of the inter- 
American system and Canada’s relation to it, presented under such headings as 
“The Pan American Movement,” “Pan American Machinery and ‘Solidarity’,” 
and “The Growth of Canadian Interest in Pan Americanism.” Canadians are 
relatively indifferent and ignorant of Pan American affairs; this pamphlet has 
been written to help to remedy this undesirable situation before Canada is con- 
fronted with a possible invitation to join the Pan American union which would 
be embarrassing to avoid and difficult to refuse. It should be read and considered 
by all Canadians interested in international problems, in Canada’s attitude vts- 
d-vts western hemispheric organization, and in the effect of that attitude upon 
her relations with Great Britain. 

Three more numbers which have come to hand of the “Behind the Headlines” 
series are Soviet Policy Abroad by Harold I. Nelson (vol. VII, no. 3), The 
United Nations by Homer Metz (vol. VII, no. 4), and Evolution of Empire: 
Britain's Plans for Her Colonies by Donald C. Macdonald (vol. VII, no. 5). 
All three deal with topics which are currently very much in the news, and present 
compact, authoritative factual outlines together with sound discussions of the 
controversial subjects of Russian foreign policy, the record of the United Na- 
tions, and the future of the British Empire. Annual subscriptions to this series, 
which is written by competent international authorities and is published seven 
times a year by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, may be obtained for 90 cents by writing to 
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the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 230 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5. 
The Institute also maintains a free Information Service and Library to assist 
the public with their study of international problems. Teachers will find this 
Service particularly helpful as it includes the preparation of reading lists, of 
brief memoranda on specific topics, and of study outlines for groups, and any 
general assistance required. 

The Land and People of Canada by Frances Aileen Ross (Philadelphia and 
New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947, pp. viii, 128, $2.50). This volume 
on Canada in the “Portraits of the Nations” series is designed as a complete and 
readable introduction to the country suitable for young people from the age of 
eleven up. It presents in an interesting but not romanticized fashion information 
concerning Canada’s people, regions (including the Northland), and history, 
and contains thirty-three beautiful photographic illustrations. Though designed 
primarily to introduce Canada to non-Canadians, it should also help Canadians, 
young and old, to acquire a greater and more objective knowledge of their 
country. 

James IWilson Morrice by Donald W. Buchanan (Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
1947, pp. 38, cloth, $1.25, paper, $1.00); W. J. Phillips by Duncan Campbell 
Scott (Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1947, pp. 59, cloth, $1.25, paper, $1.00). These 
small brochures in the Ryerson Press’s “Canadian Art” series would make very 
attractive additions to either school or home libraries. They are printed on coated 
stock, are illustrated with numerous colour, and black and white reproductions 
of the works of W. J. Phillips and James Wilson Morrice, and contain interesting 
and well-written accounts of their lives and criticisms of their painting. 

Common Errors in History: Second Series by members of the Historical 
Association (London, The Association, 1947, pp. 27, 1s.). This is a useful pamph- 
let dealing with historical errors both in factual material and in interpretation. 
Among the misconceptions which it points out are those concerning “The Legend 
of the Year A.D. 1000,” “The Economic Consequences of the Black Death,” 
“Poynings’ Law,” “The Conquest of Canada,” “The Beginning of the French 
Revolution.” and “Bismarck and the Congress of Berlin, 1878.” The note on 
the Conquest of Canada points out that the part played by Wolfe, while essential 

nd spectacular, was by no means wholly responsible for the defeat of the French, 
and that the work of the fleet under Sir Charles Saunders, the stubborn resistance 
of Murray at Quebec, and the leadership of Amherst should not be overlooked. 





CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Algonquin Club, which has functioned since 1934, is formed of historians 
in the Detroit River area and holds periodic dinner meetings in Windsor, On- 
tario. George F. Macdonald, president of the Essex Historical Society, was 
elected president for 1947-8 in succession to Dr. Milo M. Quaiffe, the noted 
Detroit historian long associated with the Burton Historical Collection of the 
Detroit Public Library. Dr. Quaiffe, who has been president of the club since its 
inception, was made president emeritus in recognition of his work on its behalf. 
Professor F. Clever Bald, assistant director of the Michigan Historical 
Collections, University of Michigan, was re-elected vice-president, and Henry 
D. Brown, assistant director of the Detroit Historical Society, was elected 
secretary in place of Robert H. Larson of Dearborn who resigned. 
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The Art Historical and Scientific Association of Vancouver has completed 
its fifty-fourth year. Its report for 1947 indicates continued activity and growth. 
Archaeological field work in the interior of British Columbia has been under- 
taken, new material has been donated to all sections of the museum galleries, and 
many meetings have been held with the Town Planning Commission to discuss 
the site for a modern Museum building. President, Mrs. C. R. Draney; secretary 
and curator, T. P. O. Menzies. 

The Brant Historical Society. Among the papers presented at the 1947 meet- 
ings of the Society were “The Early Days of the Telephone,” by Mr. Baulch, 
“Some Physical and Historical Aspects of Long Point,” by George Laidler, 
“Historical Personages of Brant County” by Mrs. Albert Broomfield, and 
“Medicine in the Early Days,” by Dr. Lorn MclIlwraith. The November meeting 
took the form of a colourful pageant “We Treasure the Past” and was presented 
by members of the South Brant Women’s Institute. President, Harold Hill; 
secretary, Mrs. G. Willoughby, 173 Sheridan St., Brantford; treasurer, George 
W. Elliott. 

The British Columbia Historical Association, Vancouver Section. Dr. W. N. 
Sage was the speaker at the first meeting of the winter series of the Vancouver 
Section, held in the Hotel Grosvenor on Tuesday, October 14. The subject of 
his address was “The Work of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada.” It was pointed out that already many historic places and events in 
British Columbia had been marked, and many others were still under considera- 
tion. 

The British Columbia Historical Association, Victoria Section. The annual 
field-day of the Victoria Section was held on August 16, 1947. During the course 
of the afternoon, Harold Nation spoke informally on the history of the Saanich 
Peninsula. Willard E. Ireland also contributed remarks on the significance of 
the Mount Newton area in Indian folk-lore. The opening meeting of the fall 
season was held in the Provincial Library on Monday, September 29, with some 
fiity members in attendance. Willard E. Ireland, provincial librarian and 
archivist, spoke on “British Columbia: A Study in Parallelism.” In introducing 
this subject the speaker cited numerous recent examples of an increasing spirit 
of national consciousness in Canada and made a plea that the time had come 
for historians to pay more attention to “the H.C.F. instead of the L.C.M. of our 
nationhood.” “The Northwest Territories—Canada’s Last Frontier” was the 
subject of an address by Colonel J. K. Cornwall before the Victoria Section on 
Wednesday, October 29 in the Provincial Library. 

The Canadian Railroad Historical Association. During the year 1947, the 
Association acquired many pictures and pamphlets of historical Canadian rail- 
ways, which are now in the process of being catalogued. The members of the 
society are co-operating as closely as possible with the Chemical Institute of 
Canada, in order to show the relationship between the railways and chemistry 
in the early days of Canada’s history. This information is for the forthcoming 
publication “Chemistry in Canada,” a project of the Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada. President, C. L. Terroux; vice-president, Donald Angus; treasurer, A. O. 
R. Huddell; secretary, S. S. Worthen, 3 Prospect St., Westmount, P.Q. 

The Champlain Society has published during 1947 The Letters of Letitia 
Hargrave edited by Margaret Arnett MacLeod. These letters are a unique con- 
tribution to the social history of Western Canada in the fur-trading period. 
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The Historical Society of Alberta. At its meeting of September 16, 1947, 
Professor L. G. Thomas of the University of Alberta read an interesting paper 
entitled “The Liberal Party in Alberta 1905-1921.” The chief feature of the 
November meeting was an address on Charles Lewis Shaw by A. Balmer Watt, 
former editor of the Edmonton Journal. During the present year, the Society is 
concentrating its attention on the gathering of historical source material relating 
to the province. To this end, a number of local committees have been formed, 
the weekly newspapers have been circularized, and a bulletin has been prepared 
suggesting various activities that may be undertaken by local groups. President, 
Colonel F. C. Jamieson; secretary, W. Everard Edmonds. 

L’Institut Canadien de Québec. The Institute is this year celebrating its hun- 
dredth anniversary. President, Jean Bruchési; treasurer, J. A. Fugére; secre- 
tary-archivist, Alphonse Desilets; secretary-correspondent, Alfred Morisset; 
chief librarian, Damase Potvin. 

The Irish Historical Society of Canada. President, J. E. L. Coyne; secretary, 
Miss Agatha McCann, 348 First Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

The Jamaica Historical Society was founded in 1943 to encourage the ob- 
jective study of history in Jamaica. The Society is now preparing for publication 
a reprint of Charles Leslie’s History of Jamaica as well as a collection of broad- 
casts entitled, “Talks on Jamaican History.” The British Council is greatly in- 
terested in the Society and provides funds for its publications which include the 
Jamaican Historical Review. 

In November, 1946, Mr. A. W. Acworth, B. Litt., M.A. (Oxon), honorary 
treasurer and honorary acting secretary of the Georgian Group, visited Jamaica 
in the course of his survey of buildings of architectural or historic interest in the 
British West Indies (excluding the Bahamas and the British Honduras) which 
should be protected from damage and destruction. Mr. Acworth’s report to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies has recently been released. Presi- 
dent, Sir Noel Livingstone; honorary secretary, Hugh Paget. Address: British 
Council, 13 East St., Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Lundy's Lane Historical Society. The annual meeting of the Society was 
held Friday, January 30. Annual reports indicated another successful year dur- 
ing 1947, the highlights of which were the sixtieth anniversary dinner held last 
June and the revival of the observance of the anniversary of the Battle of Lundy’s 
Lane by an outdoor service at Drummond Hill Cemetery on July 25. The great 
needs of the Society at the present time are sufficient funds to permit publication 
of the large amount of historical material on hand, and suitable accommodation 
for housing books and relics, and for headquarters. The following officers were 
elected for 1948: Honorary president, Mrs. E. W. Tench; president, Rev. Percival 
Mayes; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Stanley C. Tolan, 1775 Brookfield Ave., Ni- 
agara Falls. 

The Macnab Historical Association. On October 25, 1947, Violet Box, the 
honorary president of the Macnab Historical Association and one of the oldest 
residents of McNab Township passed away at her White Lake, Ontario, home 
at the age of eighty-four. At her home she treasured during her lifetime relics 
and heirlooms of the Scottish Chieftian Archibald McNab. She also owned the 
property on which stood the last residence in Canada belonging to the Chief, 
“Waba Lodge,” which looks out upon White Lake in McNab Township and is 
in an advanced state of disintegration. 
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The Association has decided to revive the publication of its magazine, Ca- 
nadiana, and plans to have the first issue appear in the spring of 1948. It is anxious 
to secure articles of from 500 to 600 words relating to history, arts, and early 
cultural development in Canada. Payment will be made on publication. For 
further details write P.O. Box 155, Foleyet, Ontario. 


Last fall workmen at Stewartville, Ontario (McNab Township) discovered 
a large number of township records dating back to pioneer days which were 
forwarded to the Department of Municipal Affairs. The Macnab Historical 
Association is making a further study of these documents at the scene and will 
see that the most important are deposited in a place where they will be safe from 
fire or dampness, President, William Macnab Box; vice-president and secretary, 
Miss Hilda M. Ridley, 9 Winchester St., Toronto. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society. The twenty-seventh volume of the So- 
ciety’s collections was published during the summer of 1947. President, the 
honourable Mr. Justice John Doull; secretary, W. L. Payzant, 92 Granville St., 
Halifax. 

The Ontario Historical Society. Volume XXXIX of the Society’s Papers 
and Records for 1947 was sent to all members in February. It has been renamed 
Ontario History and now appears in a new and more attractive format. The 
papers in this volume have been listed in the “List of Recent Publications.” 
The Society continues to publish, six times a year, its News Letter which con- 
tains interesting items of information on historical activities in Ontario and on 
publications in the local history field. 

The approaches to Fort York in Toronto, which was reconstructed in 1943 
at considerable expense, have been very uninviting. Early in February, a depu- 
tation on behalf of the Society waited upon the Parks and Exhibitions Com- 
mittee of the Toronto City Council, and proposed that a new roadway be con- 
structed to lead to this historic spot. The matter is at present under consideration. 

The Prince Albert Historical Society. President, D. G. Blackwood; secretary, 
Ian C. Collins, 2706-1st Ave. E., Prince Albert, Sask. 

La Société Historique de Rigaud. President, Alphonse Gauthier; secretary, 
Ls-Philippe Lefebvre, Collége Bourget, Rigoud, Quebec. 

La Société Historique des Cantons de l'Est. Among the papers presented dur- 
ing the past year were “Excursion de chasse de E. C.Hale en 1885” by Georges 
Guay; “Débuts de l’histoire politique de Sherbrooke” by Alfred DesRochers; 
“La désignation des rues de Sherbrooke” by Antonin Deslauriers; “St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church in Sherbrooke” by Russell Brown; “St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church in Sherbrooke” by Mrs. L. E. Codére; “Les premiers journaux 
de l’Estrie” by Mlle Laurette Comtois. President, Rev. Canon Nap. Codiér; 
secretary, l’abbé Maurice O’Bready; treasurer, Gaston Genest. Address: St. 
Charles’ College, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


The Upper Canada Railway Society continues to issue its monthly newsletter 
which contains a great many items of interesting information, and has also pub- 
lished Bulletin 22 on “The Story of the Street Railways of Kitchener.” President, 
Albert S. Olver; honorary secretary, David A. Dunsmore; hcnorary treasurer, 
J. Ralph Oakley ; honorary assistant secretary-treasurer, R. John Bost. Address: 
Box 122, Terminal “A”, Toronto. 
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ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


Lack of space necessitates the holding of a number of notes for this section. 
They will be published in the June issue. 


The Boston Public Library. A rare account of England’s wars between 1775 
and 1783 has been added recently to the Library. It is entitled An History of the 
War with America, France, Spain and Holland and was published by the Aber- 
deen publisher, A. Leighton, in 1787. It considers the American Revolution 
within the larger framework of British foreign relations. 

The Fort Malden National Historic Park at Amherstburg, Ontario, has re- 
cently acquired a further portion of old Fort Malden. The Park was established 
in 1935 and obtained at that time the northwest bastion and the remaining portion 
of the north moat of Fort Malden. The new accession includes two brick build- 
ings which will be used for museums. One building is the former mess hall of 
the Fort and was built in 1828. The other and larger building was originally the 
laundry of the Malden Lunatic Asylum and was built in 1859. The Asylum oc- 
cupied the old Fort buildings from 1859 until 1872 when the inmates were re- 
moved to London, Ontario. The Fort had been dis-established in 1851 after 
serving the frontier from 1796 when the British withdrew from Fort Lernoult 
at Detroit. 

The original museum building, constructed in 1939, is now intended for a 
museum devoted to the Great Lakes as Amherstburg contributed so many sailors 
and ships that made a mark in their history. The general collection is being in- 
stalled in the one-time asylum laundry and it is expected that the many military 
relics will be eventually placed on view in the old mess hall. This building is at 
present occupied by the honorary park warden, one of the Ontario provincial 
police. David P. Botsford is curator and custodian and has been in charge since 
the Museum was opened in June, 1941. [D. P. BotsForp 

The Huron Museum at Collingwood, Ontario is used by the Board of Edu- 
cation and is visited regularly by students. R. W. Thom is chairman of the 
Museum Board. 

North Battleford Agricultural Museum. An agricultural museum to preserve 
implements and machinery of early prairie settlers is being established by the 
provincial government of Saskatchewan at North Battleford. A hangar at the 
airport there has been obtained by the National Resources Department to house 
the museum, and Frank Swon, an old time resident, has been placed in charge of 
collecting the exhibits. All specimens will be assembled there, reconditioned, 
and later placed on display. The agricultural museum will supplement the Mounted 
Police Memorial and Indian Museum at Battleford. 

Articles suitable for the museum include such things as the earliest type of 
breaking plow, wooden beam brush breakers, walking plows with ox yokes, 
ox harness and yokes, and various types of early power machinery. The earliest 
big engines, both steam and gas, are especially wanted, as well as the early type 
threshers. Transportation vehicles from Red River carts to early model T Fords 
are desired. 

Persons having machines or equipment of this early period are asked to write 
to Mr. Swon at North Battleford or to the Natural Resources Department in Re- 


gina. Transportation costs of exhibits to North Battleford will be met by the 
government. 
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